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Ladies’ House Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Bive Camev’s-nair Dress. The 
trimming for this dress consists of ruffles of the 
material, folds and a binding of blue velvet, and 
buttons. Linen chemisette and Swiss muslin 
collar and sleeves. <A pale blue gros grain bow 
in the hair. 
Fig. 2.—Grax Tarreta Dress. This dress 
consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist. 
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Fig. 1.—Briure Camet’s-Hair Dress. 


SATURDAY, FE 


by Harper 


The skirt is trimmed with gathered ruffles of the 


material and with bows of gros grain ribbon of 
the same color. 


The over-skirt and basque- 
waist are bound narrow with silk. Red crépe 


de Chine cravat bow. Collar and sleeves of 
linen. 


The skirt of this 


The skirt 
is trimmed in front with kilt-pleated ruffles and 
Fig. 3.—Oxive Green Vicooxe Dress. | with puffs of the material. 


ress is trimmed with gath- 
ered ruffles of the material. 


yt 
The over-skirt is | 
trimmed with a black velvet fold, and on the 


Fig. 2.—Gray Tarreta Dress. 


Fig. 8.—Onive Green VicoGNe 
Fics. 


1-5.—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESSES, 
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in the Office 


& Brothers, of the Librarian of Congress 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
at Washington. 


right side with a jet buckle. The trimming for 

the waist consists of a binding of black velvet, 
passementerie cords, and jet buttons. 
collar and cuffs. 


Fig. 5.—Biack AND Vio_et Pout pe Sore 
Dress. The skirt of violet poult de soie is 
trimmed with wide and narrow gathered ruffles 
of the material. ‘The over-skirt and basque- 
waist are of black poult.de soie. ‘The over-skirt 
is bordered on the under edge with kilt-pleated 
The remainder of | ruffles and with rolls of the material. ‘The trim- 
the trimming consists of a braiding of fine silk | ming for the basque-waist consists of black silk 
cord and gros grain bows. cord and buttons, 
fraise and under-sleeves. der-sleeves. 


Linen 
Fig. 4.—Résepa Fartte Dress. 


Pleated crépe lisse 


Pleated tulle fraise and un 
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THE INKY WAY. 
By MARY MAPES DODGE 
Or all the splendid meteors 
And stars that have lighted the world 
With flash or gleam or steady ray, 
Since’ ever the skies unfurled, 
The highest lights of all, 
Until the heavens do fall, 
Shall be found, as they are to-day, 
In the glorieus Inky Way. 


What though the earth has millions 
Who, silent unto the end, 
Upon humanity's progress 
For their wealth and joy depend— 
Not helpless they, for lo! 
All that the world doth know 
They may gain, and have their day 
By the light of the Inky Way. 


Call it a blurring of heaven, 
Call it a chaos new, 
Call it a drifting of star-dust, 
A tangled comet or two; 
Cal! it a mystery still, 
Explain it however you will— 
The world is lighted to-day 
By the glorious Inky Way. 








Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacr 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Frsruary 28, 1874. 








G® With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for February 21 was sent out 
gratuitously a beautiful 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a humorous picture by So. 
EYTINGE, JUN., a fine engraving after 
a celebrated painting by LANDSEER, and 
a page of winter sketches. 

An illustrated SuppLeMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for February 21, 
1874. 





@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Dresses, Basque -Waists, 
Sackets, Berthas, Fichus, Fichu-Collars, etc. ; 
Misses’ Hats; Boys’ Overcoats, Fackets, Vests, 
and Trowsers; Girls’ Dresses; Cap - Boxes ; 
Newspaper Stands ; Scissors- Cases ; Handker- 
chief Borders; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


“ Goop-mornow ! ’tis St. Valentine’s Day, 
All in the morning betime.” 

So sings the poor Ophelia in one of those old 
songs of the stage whose unwritten music 
has been handed down like a tradition from 
one player to another these three hundred 
years. And as far back as the dawn of En- 
glish literature we have mention of the day ; 
though how much farther its celebration can 
date it would be hard to state accurately, in 
spite of the claim of those adherents who 
would carry its origin into the twilight of 
history and the elder world. 

But all our “sweet girl graduates” and 
their lovers know when the day comes with- 
out any help of history or song. Just as 
the king never dies, so juvenescence is per- 
ennial; and though the seniors may have 
forgotten all about the difference between 
that and any other diurnal period, yet the 
telegraphy forever in action between the 
young keeps the day’s meaning as freshly 
as at the beginning. 

There is certainly something pleasant in 
the souvenir of the good old bishop which 
this observance of the day makes. The lit- 
tle record that is left of his kindly life tells 
us it was spent in acts of graciousness, of 
sympathy and charity, to such degree that 
when the cruel CLauptus had his life, the 
people celebrated his birthday by imitating 
the benignity of his behavior, and perform- 
ing on that morning the rites of love and 
friendship through such acts as affection- 
ate remembrance prompts, either in written 
words of congratulation, or in gifts, or in 
the choice and proclamation of new friends ; 
and one can not but be sure that the tra- 
dition concerning him was of a warm and 
generous heart, when the mere synonym of 
a friend became a valentine. If at a latér 
date the pretty custom degenerated, as some 
would have it, exalted itself,as others might 
believe, out of the region of simple amity 
and into that of the tender passion, it is 
ouly all the surer of celebration, for friend- 





ship is not absolutely indispensable to life, 
but love must be coeval with the race. One 
can imagine without difficulty the complai- 
sant smile of old St. VALENTINE on this day 
if he could see the youths and maidens of 
all time covering their little follies, their 
loves and hopes and fears, under the cloak 
of his charity—a cloak still as wide as it 
was in his lifetime. For what more delight- 
ful way, after all, of being held in memory 
is possible? The rustic naturalist has al- 
ready given him the kingdom of the birds, 
declaring by commonly accepted edict that 
the vague time in which they choose their 
mates shall be fixed upon his day in the cal- 
endar: 

“ Hail, Bishop Vatentrve, whose day this is! 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are thy parishioners. 

Thou marryest every year 

The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove, 

The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 

The household bird with the red stomacher ; 

Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 

As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon— 

This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 

This day which might inflame thyself, old VaLentrz!” 
And thus having the dedication of all that 
feathered beauty and warbling, that swift- 
ness and airy flight through clouds, what is 
there to add to it, consonant therewith, ex- 
cept the blushes and arrows of youth, the 
down-dropped eye, the glowing lip, the deep- 
ening smile, the heart beating time to anoth- 
er heart, the whole sweet domain and con- 
gregation of love? The benignant bishop 
could only be glad to find the amiable 
warmth of his nature thus understood ; and 
if from his place in the hierarchy of heaven 
he can still befriend his devotees, the lovers 
who render sacrifice to him by observance 
of the day must feel tolerably sure of his 
blessing on their suit. 

And how many of those lovers there are, 
from the elegant swain who buries a mirror 
among flowers and sends it to the lady of 
his choice, even to the rosy cherubs whose 
little hearts are innocent of love’s burden 
this many a year to come, but who never- 
theless—looking much like Cupids in dis- 
guise—examine the postmark with as much 
nicety, to make sure that it is not of domes- 
tic manufacture, as the kitchen-maid uses 
in spelling out the scroll beneath her red 
and yellow daub. For Love, indeed, is no 
respecter of persons, and he finds as warm 
and rich an empire in the kitchen-maid’s 
happy heart as he could find in that of a 
queen upon her throne, and St. VALENTINE 
is as Yiuch his ally in one case as the other. 

But, after all, as Christianity adopted the 
beautiful heathen statues and christened 
them by other names, and on many occa- 
sions, in order that the change should not 
be too violent for popular apprehension and 
approval, wisely adopted the better part of 
some ceremonial too, so there are several of 
our customs that are but the customs of a 
heathen world continued; and we have 
meddlesome philosophers who never can 
let well enough alone, and who assure us 
that our bright St. Valentine’s Day is only 
a remnant of the old Roman Lupercalia. 
This was a festival sacred to Pan, held in 
the middle of February, when, after sacrifice 
of a goat, the bloody knife was drawn across 
the forehead of two youths of illustrious de- 
scent, who were obliged to smile at the touch 
of the knife, and who then, half naked, ran 
through the streets of Rome whippiug those 
they met—all of which had a mythological 
and religious signification that the priests 
could interpret ; and at one portion of their 
career women prostrated themselves before 
them to receive the blow which was sup- 
posed to bring them peculiar blessing ; and 
at another the youths drew the names of 
fortunate maidens from the vessel in which 
they were held for the drawing. This lat- 
ter part of the ancient ceremony is still in 
existence ; for in some regions of Scotland 
the young people are in the habit of holding 
merry-makings on the eve of St. Valentine’s, 
writing their names on slips of paper, each 
then drawing one of the names by lot as 
that of a valentine, the young girl not be- 
ing very strongly bound by her lot, but her 
gallant wearing the name that he has drawn 
upon his sleeve for days, and being expected 
to pay particular attentions to the one whom 
fate has indicated—attentions which, if they 
come to nothing in one case, are apt to end 
seriously in another. Between the valen- 
tines thus drawn there is usually an inter- 
change of gifts, the parties thus relieving 
themselves of further obligation ; and we 
read of this interchange, in the records of 
some centuries since, as a custom general 
among nobles as commoners—old PrEpys tell- 
ing of the ring of turquoise set in diamonds 
that he gave his wife as her valentine gift, 
he having been drawn her valentine, while 
Lord MANDEVILLE presented his valentine, 
the Duchess of Richmond, then unmarried, 
a ring worth several hundred guineas, and 
the Duke of York, her valentine of another 
year, gave the same lovely lady a jewel 
worth a thousand pounds. 

But whether the day be derived from 





heathen or from Christian origin, at all 
events it is from an eminently human one ; 
for if the ancients regarded it, so do the 
moderns, and the moderns not half so faith- 
fully as did the medixvals; and if the poet’s 
corner of to-day gives it the tribute of a 
verse, so did SHAKSPEARE, so did CHAUCER, 
so did Drayton and DONNE; and old Gop- 
FRIDUs held its existence, and the customary 
passage of the amorous billets-doux which it 
forwarded, as one of the principal reasons 
why women should not learn the alphabet ! 











FAIRS. 


HE fair threatens to become, if it is 

not already, an institution in the land. 
Every time we go to one we confess our- 
selves bored, and heartily wish that chari- 
table societies could find some other method 
of raising money; yet we keep on going to 
May fairs, and harvest fairs, and soldiers’ 
fairs, and church fairs; and when all is said 
and done, so much has been expended in 
the outlay to make them attractive that it 
is doubtful if any very considerable per- 
centage of the funds received is netted to 
the object in view. Moreover, the buyer at 
a fair excuses his extravagance to himself 
with the plea that if he is paying twice as 
much for an article as he would pay else- 
where, and if he doesn’t need it any more 
than the sea needs water, his lack of thrift 
is so much gain to a good cause—it will 
help feed the poor, or send a missionary to 
Borrioboola-Gha, or eke out the salary of 
the Rev. Mr. Synod, or go toward the new 
church organ—and all the while the spend- 
thrift hasn’t a suspicion that the superin- 
tendents of the fair, who are using their time 
and powers of persuasion to sell the article 
in question, are making only a commission 
upon it, while the bulk of that which the 
purchaser believes himself to be investing 
in the cause, whatever it is, is diverted into 
a foreign channel. It may be said that he 
is not obliged to buy, that he may, if so in- 
clined, hand over the amount of hard cash 
which represents his interest in the object 
without being imposed upon by a false equiv- 
alent; but this is not true. From the mo- 
ment in which he sets foot on the enchant- 
ed ground he is a marked man. The sirens 
whose business it is to swell the receipts lie 
in wait for him; they show no mercy; they 
put no faith in his impecuniousness; they 
make it such a personal matter that he shall 
take tickets in this lottery, or slices in this 
ring cake, or what not, that he would as 
soon think of refusing a favor in the Ger- 
man as of declining to assist such a strug- 
gling sister. It may be that every one is 
not endowed by nature with the fortitude 
which enables him to say “No” at discre- 
tion. We have ourselves seen the mount- 
ing blush bear witness to the effort. Every 
body likes to oblige, and to seem to spend 
generously, but every one has not the purse 
of Fortunatus; and it is just a little disa- 
greeable to be obliged to confess it. 

No doubt these fairs of ours are the de- 
generate offspring of those famous fairs or 
privileged markets of Europe which were 
held semi-yearly for the purpose of setting 
traffic on its feet, and which, owing to the 
improved methods of communication be- 
tween centres of trade, have lost much of 
their ancient renown; while those in turn 
owed their existence to certain church fes- 
tivals which, calling together a great con- 
course of people, created demands, of which 
some Old World Yankees were not slow to 
perceive the advantage, nor slow to provide 
for the supply. It would seem as if they 
were all outgrowths of religious enthusi- 
asms. The miracles of St. VERONICA in the 
little town of Zurzach, in Switzerland, gath- 
ering the inevitable train of pilgrims, made 
its fairs a physical necessity—a fact which 
scintillates with meaning. The great Leip- 
sic fairs, again, attracted customers even 
from Greece and Persia; and it must have 
furnished a fantastic and picturesque pano- 
rama, this crowd of thousands, in the bi- 
zarre and brilliant costumes of almost every 
nation, together with the characteristic 
faces and manners, lounging in the thor- 
oughfares of the ancient German town, and 
haggling over the gold-lace from Erzgebirge, 
over French silks and English stuffs: and 
is not the imagination prone to paint the 
youthful GozrHe—perhaps with the pretty 
GrizzEL from the Rose Inn at Offenbach— 
strolling among the gayeties of the Eastern 
fairs at Frankfort, with eyes that detect hu- 
man nature under every outré garb or for- 
eign complexion, with Faust and the elect- 
ive affinities unconsciously germinating in 
his fertile brain? or the young ROTHSCHILD, 
with his banking system undeveloped, turn- 
ing aside to wander among the gorgeous 
booths? It would be a curious study to 
trace the successive steps by which the fes- 
tivals that we celebrate as fairs in this coun- 
try to-day have descended from those older 
customs. 

But perhaps, in spite of all their imposi- 





tions and incompleteness, our fairs retain 
some of the features of their great originals, 
while adding others peculiar to themselves, 
like children whose resemblance to their 
ancestors is leavened by traits of individu- 
ality. They perform a certain social service 
in bringing people together with a unity 
of purpose, and the friction of mind which 
this engenders is of no inconsiderable value ; 
while to those women who have executive 
talent, but no private and particular sphere, 
the fair furnishes a field for activity in 
which they may deploy their energies, and 
realize the privileges of dictation and recre- 
ation perhaps denied to them elsewhere. 








OUR ARTISTS AND THEIR 
HARVESTS. 


UMMER is the artist’s harvest. While 
his brethren who wrestle with material 
forces are shut up in shop and office in the 
blistering city, the apostle of the beautiful 
is roaming on sea and shore, in valley and 
on mountain-top, in pursuit of his goddess, 
happy if he can but catch a glimpse, and 
transfix in tint or outline the faintest reflec- 
tion of her loveliness. 

We miss these disciples of beauty from 
their winter haunts. In our burning houses 
we feel the more alone without them; yet 
if we could, we would not recall them. They 
have only gone to glean and bring back to 
us the treasures of beauty. 

And here they are. 

The sunset on far-off mountain ; the cool 
river scene of dipping elms, and dripping 
cattle at their noontide rest ; the sublimity 
of mount and of ocean; the silence of na- 
ture’s solitudes ; the light that never was on 
sea or shore—do they not live for us again on 
the Academy walls? Gleams and glimpses 
of nature’s kingdom, caught and transfixed 
by our dear pilgrims of art, here they are 
to minister to us daily with ever fresh de- 
light. 

Have you ever measured the ministry of a 
single picture, and that perhaps a common 
one, to common eyes? Here in epitome is a 
delicious Newport scene. When we wish to 
to forget the thermometer, the never-ending 
demand for copy, the wear and tear of aver- 
age daily existence, we look up and let our 
eyes go out to sea. On that tiny canvas, 
on those imprisoning walls, even here, it 
stretches on and out toward infinite rest— 
the Ocean! We have lain on those over- 
hanging cliffs, gazing on and on till this little 
world, with all its conflicts and cares, was 
far, far behind us, lost and forgotten; we 
have laved in that glittering surf; we have 
sailed on those great waves; we have grown 
free and noble and at rest borne out on 
that vast calm tide, far from all that wears 
and belittles us here. To be sure we come 
back to earth, perhaps to the thermom- 
eter at ninety, to the desk, to the demand 
for copy, to work, and to worry. No less we 
have been out at sea. We are rested a little, 
just a little, and that is better than not to 
be rested at all. The tired hand begins 
again, but with it now troop the images of 
lost delights, and memories of loved and 
vanished summers. ‘This is the ministry of 
art. It does not taunt, it consoles you with 
the loveliest visions of the past, and with 
glimpses of the far-off beautiful ever hover- 
ing in the future. You may be the servant 
of necessity. You can not gotonature. Art, 
even its lowliest forms, brings nature’s divine 
grace to you. If you doubt it, enter the 
Academy of Design on Twenty-third Street, 
or the Art Building on Montague Street, or 
if far from these temples consecrated to 
beauty, in your quiet home take the little 
picture that is dearest to you, sit down with 
it, and let it comfort you. Before you are 
aware, you will forget that you are hot or 
cold, tired or cross. Here is a picture that 
brings back your lost childhood; here an- 
other, full of memories, tender memories, of 
your prime ; here are others hinting of your 
dreams, and making them real before you in 
harmonious outline and color. To the work- 
er, life is sometimes hard, and often weary ; 
but it has manifold alleviations, and one is 
the voiceless ministry of art. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


BOX of French dresses is the first impor- 

tation that gives satisfactory hints of the 
spring fashions. In these handsome costumes 
the Henri ‘Trois and Medici styles revived last 
fall are intensified, as they copy more closely the 
stately dress of that period, with its ruffs, puffs, 
and clinging draperies. 


NEW BLACK SILK DRESSES, 


Five out of six of these new models are of 
black silk, which will evidently remain the stand- 
ard stylish fabric; they are also designed for 
house and carriage wear only, as they are all 
made with demi-trains, in which Parisian ladies 
do not walk. They all have basques, and the 
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skirts are trimmed a good deal, though with less 
elaboration than formerly ; and this trimming 
is so often fanciful parts of over-skirts that the 
dress appears to have a separate over - skirt, 
though all the skirts are attached to one belt, 
making the suit consist of but two pieces. The 
trimmings are jet galloon, jet fringe, thread lace, 
and various arrangements of the silk, to be de- 
scribed at length below. 


THE HENRI III. BASQUE. 


The Henri III. dress is the most elegant 
among the importations. ‘The novelty of this 
dress is in its basque, which fits the figure as 
smoothly as armor, and is longer in front than 
behind. Its peculiarity is the armor-like puff 
around the armholes, ‘This puff stands out prom- 
inently, and has a ruffle turned up toward the 
neck, and none on the lower edge pointing to- 
ward the elbow, as the ‘‘caps” of sleeves for- 
merly had. The back of this basque has the 
four wide English forms of the same width at 
the waist, fits smoothly without pleats over tour- 
nure and hips, and measures only an eighth of a 
yard below the waist in the back, while the front 
slopes down to a longer rounded point. The 
front falls open in jacket shape, showing a vest 
underneath, which is buttoned up closely to the 
throat, and finished with a ruff of black lace, 
pleated silk, and full puff of white crépe lisse. 
Imagine such a basque of rich black silk, trimmed 
after the newest fancy with lengthwise rows of 
inch-wide jet galloon extending from the neck to 
the edge; five rows are down the back, four of 
which extend over the shoulders and down the 
front; a double frill of Chantilly lace edges the 
basque and the neck. The vest is fastened by 
jet buttons that are hanging balls studded with 
small jet beads. The coat sleeve has the puff 
described around its top, and instead of a cuff 
it has five rows of jet galloon passing straight 
around the arm, the upper row covering the 
elbow; a lace ruffle falls on the hand, inside of 
which is a soft puff of white lisse, which is newer 
than a pleated frill. ‘The demi-train worn with 
this basque has a single side-pleated flounce (of 
straight silk lined with foundation net) an eighth 
of a yard deep in front, increasing gradually to 
three-eighths as it reaches the back breadth, 
where it stops; the only heading to this flounce 
is a thick cord of candle-wick covered with silk. 
The back breadth omits the pleated flounce, but 
has five gathered flounces that cover it from belt 
to edge. A single row of jet balls extends down 
the middle of the front breadth, and the dress is 
completed by a side over-skirt consisting of three 
long square breadths on each side, falling almost 
together in front, and barely disclosing the row 
of buttons on the lower sMirt; the back of this 
drapery is gathered in wings to the flounced back 
tensids its lower edge falls almost to the foot, 
and is finished by a French hem piped. We 
give every detail of this dress, as it is the most 
novel and tasteful model for the black silks that 
are made at this season. 


OTHER NEW BASQUES. 


Other new basques are made entirely without 
postilion pleating or vests, and have very high 
flaring Medicis collars, with a double silk box- 
pleated ruff inside of this silk collar. Sometimes 
a revers extends down the whole front of the 
basques, and sometimes only near the throat. 
Piping on the lower edge of the basque is gradu- 
ally giving way to laces and fringes in the way 
formerly used. 

PUFFED SLEEVES. 


The newest departure, however, is in the mat- 
ter of sleeves, as the plain and pretty coat sleeves 
are to be abandoned for more fanciful puffed 
and slashed ones. The single armhole puff of 
the Henri Trois sleeve is the prettiest of the new 
fashions; others are a series of puffs (usually 
five) around the arm from armhole to wrist, 
separated merely by a milliner’s fold, and finish- 
ed with a double ruff; while another half-flowing 
sleeve has the outer seam cut in points, showing 
a puff of silk between the points, and with a lace 
ruffe around the bottom. 


THE GREEK OVER-SKIRT, ETC. 


After the long square Medicis over-skirt, de- 
scribed with the Henri Trois costume, the pret- 
tiest is the Greek over-skirt, which is arranged 
in classic fashion of drapery, that is, caught up 
high on the right hip and falling diagonally 
across the front almost to the foot on the oppo- 
site side, The most dressy arrangement of this 
consists of two scarfs of silk edged with lace 
and large jet leaves, shaped slightly across the 
front as they fall toward the left side, from 
whence they are carried upward and draped 
over the tournure. The under-skirt with this 
has the front breadth untrimmed, while the back 
breadths are covered with twelve or fourteen 
narrow gathered ruffles, and a puff is down the 
side seam where the ruffles begin. The simple 
basque has the lower part of the front extended 
and lapped around the left side, making a third 
diagonal drapery similar to that on the skirt. 
The neck is cut in V shape, with a large irregu- 
lar ruff of pleated silk, jet, lace, and white lisse. 
The sleeve has two pleated ruffles, with some 
lace and jet leaves. This graceful dress will be 
largely copied for young ladies. Another black 
silk has a Greek apron of three breadths, much 
longer on the right side than the left, and fixed 
to the lower skirt by three jet buckles and bows 
on the left side, and one long-looped sash bow 
on the right. ‘The back is caught up in irregu- 
lar graceful puffs, and held by three straps ex- 
tending from the buckles on the left. Around 
the skirt is a finger-deep gathered ruffle and a 
broad box-pleating headed by a chain of puffs. 
The plain piped basque has a double revers down 
the front, and a standing collar made of four 
folds edged with lace. The buttons are of heavy 
jet cut in facets. 





PUFFED AND SHIRRED SKIRTS, 


Skirts made entirely of lengthwise puffs are 
worn in Paris, but have not been well received 
here. There are, however, pretty modifications 
of this fashion that are exceedingly popular, as, 
for instance, making the front breadth consist 
of a single long loose puff of silk, edged with 
fringe, and falling on a flounce at the foot, which 
it almost conceals. A pretty evening dress of 
this description is of tea-rose silk, with chestnut 
velvet bands down each side of the puff, and a 
pleated velvet frill on its foot. For the inevita- 
ble black silks this is also used, the puffed front 
breadth being edged with a wide fringe of jet, 
falling on a side-pleated silk flounce. Modistes 
use a plain crinoline foundation for this front 
breadth, and for the puffed silk add about one- 
third its length for fullness; this fullness is 
massed toward the bottom, and the breadth is 
almost plain across the top. On black silk dress- 
es the second side breadths next this puff have 
horizontal rows of jet fringe (six in number), or 
else galloon, milliner’s folds, or perhaps a row 
of the pretty new bows made of bias silk, dou- 
bled, and tied with a loop and end turning up- 
ward, and also a loop and end turning downward. 
Sometimes there are only a cluster of wide folds 
placed perpendicularly down this side gore. The 
back breadths are in panier puffs, or a series of 
flounces, or else draped above a Spanish flounce. 
The Henri Trois basque is u with such a 
skirt, and trimmed with jet fringe in front, though 
not behind; the very high neck has a box-pleat- 
ing of doubled silk inside a Medici collar. ves 
of five puffs around the arm, separated by a mil- 
liner’s fold of silk, a turned-up silk cuff, with side- 
pleated silk falling on the hand, 

The shirred skirts are also novel. These are 
entirely without flounces, but have the three front 
bréadths formed of six lengthwise puffs separated 
by double shirred lines. The three back breadths 
are plain below, slightly gored at the top, and are 
draped in irregular paniers, with a large sash bow 
in their midst, The shirred tablier fronts are 
very effective. 

MORE ABOUT SKIRTS, FLOUNCES, ETC. 


The front and sides of dress skirts still cling 
closely to the figure. To produce this effect 
these breadths are very narrow at the top, and 
are sewed plainly to the belt, the entire fullness 
being gauged in the single straight breadth be- 
hind, Furthermore, this fullness is laced back 
from pieces of silesia that are sewed underneath 
the second side seams, half a yard below the 
belt, and furnished with eyelet-holes, through 
which a lacing string is to lace it behind 
the person. The longest demi-trains are never 
more than four yards wide. The back breadth 
is often fulled in half a yard down from the top 
to make a panier puff. The edges of skirts are 
not bound with worsted braid, but merely faced, 
with a narrow edge of the silk turned up on the 
facing. Over-skirts are almost invariably at- 
tached to lower skirts, and now form part of 
their trimming. 

Flounces are of the most fanciful kind when 
used at all, and are never alike all the way 
around the skirt. The fashion for distinct tabliers 
is by no means exhausted, and ‘‘ borders,” con- 
sisting of very simple trimmings around the skirt, 
will be in good style. A puff formed of shirring 
is the prettiest heading for gathered flounces. 
A milliner’s fold laid on the upturned hem is 
used on flounces instead of the piped French 
hem. Edges are faced, not bound. The chain 
of puffs is again much used, especially in wide 
box-pleated flounces ; the latter are often edged 
below with a narrow shirred ruffle. ‘The modistes’ 
rule this season for gathered flounces allows a 
bias breadth of the flounce for each straight 
breadth of the skirt. Imported black silk dress- 
es have the seams of skirt and basque laid open, 
and each edge bound with lutestring ribbon. 


MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


The Marie Stuart ruff, very high, very full, 
and flaring, will continue to be made of the 
dress material. The English collar with turned- 
over points will also be used, as well as the 
rounded Medicis. 

A Pompadour square yoke is made of fringe 
or lace for trimming basques of silk dresses, 

Rows of perpendicular trimmings on basques 
will be a conspicuous feature of spring costumes. 

English embroidery will be much used for 
cashmere and silks during the spring, and on 
the muslin and batiste dresses of summer. This, 
it will be remembered, is the open eyelet-work 
so fashionable a few years ago. 

Tortoise-shell buttons, both plain and carved, 
are announced at the fancy stores as likely to 
supersede the metal buttons now used. Cut- 
steel buttons, it is said, will remain in fashion. 

Basque backs of silk dresses have tabs set in 
the seams below the waist in the way now seen in 
English walking jackets. The postilion pleats 
are passée, 

Black Sicilienne cloth is used for pipings and 
facings of spring mantles instead of the turquoise 
silk that will not wear a season without fraying. 
A new German fabric of soft wool will, it is said, 
be more used for spring wraps than the long 
popular cashmere and camel’s-hair. . 

The new dress-coats or swallow-tail basques 
announced for ladies open over a vest with dou- 
ble points, like that now worn by gentlemen ; they 
are both double and single breasted. 

chip, black chip, and other soft undressed 
braids will be made into spring bonnets. There 
are to be few bare stiff coronets, though some 
shapes are turned up all around like sailor hats. 
Wreaths and branches in front will continue in 
fashion, and many flowers will be worn. It is 
said the old-time shovel-scoop bonnet is coming 
back, though in a modified form. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. Lorpv & Taytor; Bat- 
Larp & Hatter; and C. H. F, Aurens & Co, 





PERSONAL, 


Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON is angered at a person 
who bad tampered with his verses, and expresses 
his views to the person in the phraseology that 
ensues: “I object to variorum readings. hen 
the carpenter has made his table, why should we 
treasure the chips? and when poems have been 
rejected, why not let them be rejected? And 
as for biographical illustrations, it seems to me 
these had better wait till my death.” 
—Miss EmiLy FAITHFULL will illuminate the 
people of Great Britain with a lecture giving her 
experience in America, She thinks kindly of 
America, and will state that in the principal 
cities of the United Kingdom. She thinks, also, 
that her way of stating will clear away certain er- 
roneous impressions extant in the British mind. 
With best wishes for her success, we remain, 
very truly, etc., etc., etc. 
—The Duke of Edinburgh has been appointed 
a colonel in the Prussian army. This is the first 
instance on record of an English prince obtain- 
ing a Prussian commission. English princes 
have been honorary colonels, but Prince ALFRED 
is the first who has ever really held a colonel’s 
rank in the army. 
—Mrs. GOUVERNEUR, Wife of the only grand- 
son of President Monrog, is in Washington this 
winter, and in society wears the ornaments worn 
by Mr. Monroe when minister to France. 
—The friends and townsmen of Cates CusH- 
Ine at Newburyport purpose giving him a pub- 
lic dinner previous to his departure for Spain. 
—The name of the gentleman who presented 
to the city of London the statue of Prince AL- 
BERT, erected on the Holborn Viaduct, is known 
only to the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Alder- 
man Sir J. C. Lawrence, in whose mayoralty 
the offer was made, and Mr. Bacon. The Queen, 
it may be mentioned, is gradually recovering 
from the grief of her widowhood. For a long 
time after the death of the Prince Consort she 
could not bear to touch a piano, nor did she 
even allow one to be opened in her ee 
Now she has resumed her old accomplishment, 
and plays duets with her last remaining daugh- 
ter, the Princess BgeaTRICE, and Gounop has 
arranged some of the music of Jeanne d’ Arc as a 
duet for the Queen and her daughter. 
—A lady who has a keen eye for the correct, 
and a correct eye for the beautiful, says: ‘‘ When 
you get inside of Mrs. BELKNap’s door, you in- 
voluntarily listen a little, and are relieved at the 
sound of good plain English. Perhaps you are 
none the less dazzled in this drawing-room, but 
it is your eyes and not your ears that get con- 
fused. Mrs. Be_knap is one of the few ladies 
in society here who can afford to have pretty 
girls around her, and it is enough to say that, 
after a perplexing series of fascinations, you 
think her face the finest and sweetest of them 
all. Moreover, even a man could tell how in- 
comparable her toilettes are. I said Miss Fisu 
was the sensation of the season. I don’t know, 
after all, but it is this bride who holds that 
= As Mrs. Bowers, she kept the house of 
er brother-in-law, and did the honors till all 
Washington was at her feet. Last year she was 
abroad, and now she comes back again a bride 
to her new home—very elegant in all its ap- 
pointments, but evidently no less ahome. Her 
—— are crowded, and every body is at the 

eight of enjoyment.” Another child of prose, 
writing of the husband of this lady, says: ‘‘ The 
Secretary of War looks like Joun Roure in the 
honey-moon with PocaHontas. His flesh, col- 
ors, and looks of boyish laziness are all in the 
style of Rusens—yellowish beard, with autumn 
in it, and pippin apples, brown corn, pumpkins, 
nuts, and every thing eatable. He is athletic 
as the god Mars after a furlough in the fishiug 
season. 

—Miss Fiorence StTrxer, who was with so 
much difficulty extricated from the flames that 
burned her mother and sister, was for many 
days dangerously ill in the house of her sister 
Mrs. Moses. Her best nurse has been her be- 
trothed—young Mr. BacaMan, son of a well- 
known business man in Maiden Lane. From 
his hand alone she has at times been able to re- 
-_ the diluted nourishment that kept her 
alive. 

—The wife of Mr. P. R. Stetson, one of the 
roprietors of the Astor House, has recently 
allen heir to a large fortune by the death of her 

father, a wealthy iron-monger of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 

—The librarian and assistant librarian of the 
Nlinois Legislature are Mrs. BoLtvak, sister-in- 
law of the Secretary of State of Illinois, and Miss 
Fanny WRIGHT, niece of the late President Lin- 
COLN. 

—The wives of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court are said to be pleased with the reports 
they have received about Mrs. Waite, who will 
have precedence over them on state occasions. 

—The ex-Emperor Ferpinanp of Austria lives 
in a retired way in Prague, Bohemia. He has 
few visitors besides priests, and all his time is 
consumed in making ingenious toys, in relig- 
ious exercises, or in solitary walks. 

—In the Senate of the United States there are 
six farmers, nine merchants (all rich), two doc- 
tors, two ministers, eight soldiers (of whom Gen- 
eral LoGaN is the only one who keeps his title), 
one literary gentleman, Mr. SUMNER, one engi- 
neer, POWELL CLayTON, of Arkansas, three ed- 
itors and printers, among them Mr. CAMERON, 
of Pennsylvania, the oldest man in the Senate. 

—Contrasting the two principal figures in the 
republican party of Spain—CasTELaR and F1- 
GUERAS—AZAMAT BaTukK writes as follows in 
the London Framiner: “* Both are gentlemen of 
unblemished reputation, but in their physical 
appearance and habits of life they are unlike. 
CasTELAR is a man of middle height, thickset, 
and bald-headed, of affable manners, and who 
‘seems always ready to deliver an oration.’ He 
goes into society a great deal. Fieveras is tall 
and thin and gra -headed, and always goes to 
bed at nine o’clock in the evening and gets up 
at five o’clock in the morning. e is a man of 
weak health, and frequently spits blood when 
hard pressed by work. He is of that cast of 
character to which the late Mr. J. 8. MILu be- 
longed. Personal grief intensely affects the 
whole of his being, and absorbs for a long time 
all other feelings and thoughts.”’ In April last, 
a few days before the coup d’ état of the 23d, Sefior 
Fieveras lost his wife, and his grief was so in- 
tense that when AzamaT BaTUK saw him about 
three weeks later he spoke as a man who had 
perfectly made up his mind to leave his post as 
soon as it was in any way possible, and even to 
leave the country. In discussing the relative 





ability of the two men AzaMaT BaTUK says: 
“Contrary to the general belief spread in En- 
gland that CasteLar was the man of the repub- 
lican party, I have every reason to believe that 
he was frequently but the mouth-piece of his 
friend Don EstanisLao Fieveras, a man of in- 
comparably more knowledge, more statesman- 
like capacities, and a more practical turn of 
mind. But Sefior FieveRas was perfectly aware 
of the great oratorical gifts of his friend Don 
EMILI0, and consequently when they sat togeth- 
er as deputies, whenever there was a necessity 
of mastering the Assembly by means of impas- 
sioned eloquence, FiavzRas pushed CasTELAR 
forward, the speeches often having been pre- 
pared in concert on the previous day. But the 
extempore retorts of a business-like nature, not 
necessarily implying much rhetoric, FigvERas, 
as a rule, reserved to himself.”’ 

—A gentleman who has carefully peered into 
the matter and taken stock of the female loveli- 
ness of Washington has arrived at the conclusion 
that the belle par excellence of the Federal cap- 
ital this winter is Miss Bette RICHARDSON, 
daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. “She 
is bright, witty, original, perfectly natural, and 
has a thoroughly healthful organization—men- 
tally, morally, and physically.”” One would 
think that so meritorious a combination would 
be about all that could be desired in a woman, 
but the gentleman goes on to say that “‘she has 
what is better than beauty, and a rare commod- 
ity in these degenerate days of ‘fast girls’ and 
‘flirts’—thorough good sense, perfect dignity, 
and self-respect. She has evidently enough Puri- 
tanism instilled into her education to bear Lady 
Mary Wortiey Montacou’s great maxim in 
mind. Nature’s own hand has given Miss BELLE 
her coloring, and the bloom has had no such 
handling as to make it necessary to cover up 
any ravages. She can receive with Mrs. GRANT 
two or three hours, return to her own house 
and receive for as many more, go to a party the 
same evening and dance till morning, and yet 
look and feel fresh the next day.”’ 

—A very responsible person is the man who 
dwells in the little aerie at the northern end of 
the Grand Central Dépét. He it is who, by 
touch of signal, says to the engineer or train 
conductor, ‘Go, and he goeth,’’ and who can 
not budge an inch without that signal. One hun- 
dred and forty trains arrive at and depart daily 
from that station. The Central, the Harlem, 
and the New Haven roads have each four start- 
ing bells of different keys, all rang by means of 
electricity. Three start passenger trains, and 
one orders out the cars as soon as emptied. 
‘You see,”’ said the operator, ‘this train which 
has just come in. The passengers are gone, and 
I want to know if the baggage is out.” He 
touched a stop and rang a bell (as he said) 600 
feet distant. In a moment a bell overhead 
struck twice. ‘‘ Baggage is out,” he said; 
“otherwise he would have struck once, and i 
would have waited. I must order the train out. 
Do you see that locomotive just ahead? Well, 
now see it move.” He touched a stop, and I 
saw the letter Z displayed at a window in a side 
building. ‘He hears a bell ring also,”’ said the 
operator. The engine backed down and hitched 
to the empty train, and the Z disappeared. “TI 
shall now send him out,” said the operator, as 
he touched another stop; and the empty train 
at once moved forward and left the dépot. The 
letters X, Y, Z designate the locomotives of the 
Harlem, Hudson River, and New Haven roads 
and are the signals to back down and connect 
with trains. ‘Iam now about to send out a pas- 
senger train,” continued the operator. ‘“ Half 
an hour ago I struck twice to open the doors 
and let the passengers pass from the sitting- 
room to the cars. Now I shall soon close that 
very door; but first I must stop checking bag- 

e.”? A small knob was touched by his finger. 
“Now,” said he, “the next trunk that comes 
must wait for another train. There’? (another 
touch with the finger), “‘ the baggage car is haul- 
ed out and switched into the right track. Five 
minutes more, and she is off. Here goes the 
‘Close the door’ bell” (a touch); ‘‘no one pass- 
es in after this. Now I say ‘All aboard’”’ (a 
touch); and we heard the distant voice of the 
conductor echoing through the vaulted roof. 
‘“* Now it moves’”’ (another touch), and the run- 
ning motion was immediately perceptible, and 
in a few moments the train left the depdt. 

—When CuanG and Ene were young, hand- 
some, and in the show business, they became 
acquainted with two sisters, named SARAH ANN 
and ADELINE YATES. That was just forty years 
ago. ENG became enamored of SaraH ANN, 
‘“popped,”” was accepted, and immediately mar- 
ried. CHANG did not like the old bachelor life 
any more, and became disagreeable, until one 
day Mrs. Ene suggested to Mr. E. that if Coane 
would only marry her sister, every thing would 
be lovely. Ene smiled a Siameasy smile, CHANG 
brightened up, Mrs. Ene agreed to negotiate, 
and in two weeks there was a wedding. Twen- 
ty-one children have been born unto them, elev- 
en to one, ten tothe other. They are intelligent 
and well educated. One of CHAN@’s sons lives 
in California, where he has acquired a small for- 
tune. The hospitality of the two families is 
proverbial. There was always a welcome and 
a good meal for every visitor, the latter being 
compelled to eat something, if only for good- 
fellowship. But what fat women the wives were, 
Mrs. CuanG weighing 300 pounds, and Mrs. Ene 
175! 

—Mr. Surrogate Hutcuines has just had be- 
fore him a case of romantic interest. Mr. Tuko- 
PHILE JOUANIQUE, a wealthy merchant of this 
city, was, with his wife, a passenger on the lost 
Ville du Havre. He had extensive houses both 
here and in Paris, and made frequent trips to the 
latter city. His income was said to be $90,000 
per annum. One year ago he was married to 
Ciara Rovx, a daughter of the well-known fur- 
niture manufacturer. He was forty-five, she was 
twenty-three. Both were lost. He left no child, 
father, or mother, but only a brother and five 
sisters, who now become his heirs. They reside 
in different places in France, and have appoint- 
ed CoupDERT BROTHERS, counsel to the French 
government in this city, as their attorney. 

—Mrs. Anna Goss, of Amherst, New Hamp- 
shire, celebrated her one hundred and fourth 
birthday on the Ist inst. She is a strict ob- 
server of the Sabbath, and some days ago called 
her daughter EL1zaBerH, and said to her, ‘‘Now, 
ELIzaBETH, you know that my birthday this 
year comes on the Lord’s day; and as His days 
are so much better than any of my days, I want 
you to write to our friends not to visit us on 
the Sabbath, but to come Saturday.” 
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with gold 


in two shades, 
ting on the lighter material is 
covered with brown silk sou- 
tache. For the application 
use light brown silk; work 
the embroidery in satin, half- 
polka, herring-bone, and knot- 
ted stitch with saddler’s silk 
of various colors, and edge it with brown silk cord. The re- 
mainder of the embroidery is worked in point Russe with light 
and dark brown silk. The outer edge of the mat is ornamented 
with button-hole stitch scallops and picots worked with similar 
silk, and surrounded with a row of chain stitches. 


Knitted Three-cornered Shawl worn as a Hood. 
Wuew this shawl is worn as a hood the middle corner is ar- 
ranged on the head and the ends are tied in front. ‘The shawl 
is worked with black split zephyr worsted and steel knitting-nee- 
dies. The original consists of a three-cornered foundation, which 
is surrounded with a border. To make the shawl, the border 
of which is worked after finishing the foundation, work a foun- 
dation of 132 st. (stitch), and 
going back and forth on these 
work as follows: Ist round.— 
All purled. 2d round (right 
side of work).—Always _alter- 
nately t. t. o. (thread thrown 


Kig. l.—Desien For Borrie 
Mats, etC,—APPLICATION AND 
Potnt Russe EMBROIDERY. 












lighter shade ; and cover the 

seam made by sewing on the 

silk with strips 

of silk stitched 
he 


stitch with green 
saddler’s silk and 


The remaining part 
of the embroidery is 
worked in point Russe. 
The foundation is pinked in 
points on the outer edge. 

The foundation of the de- 
sign Fig. 2 consists of brown cloth 
The seam made by set- 
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t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
1 k.; at the end of the 
round widen 2 st. To 
do this work on the last 
st. 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. 
(purled), 1k. 3d-12th 
rounds.—Like the sec- 
ond round, but always k. 
together the t. t. o. and the 
st. knit plain next to the t. 
t. o. in the preceding round. 
| Besides this always widen 2 
| st. at the end of each of these 
rounds. Knit 


Design for Bottle 
Mats, etc.—Appli- 
cation and Point 
Russe Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the foundation 
of the design Fig. 1 use 
dark green cloth; for the 
application, green silk in a 
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Knitted THREE-CORNERED SHAWL WORN As A Hoop. 
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4 rounds more 


at the 
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on =6T all plain, and 
separate fig- then chain off 
ures are work- loosely. Work 
ed in satin the other part of 


the border in the 
same manner, with 

the exception that the 
edge st. of two sides 
are here taken up on nee- t ah 
same time. | # 
Having also finished the sec- 
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a ond part of the border, sew the rt] i wil ~ y 
MW «= edge st. of both parts together from Mu ( ly il im 
mm the wrong side, and then trim the outer { \ 


edge of the border with fringe, as shown by é ant 
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the illustration. For this 
fringe take a strand of pink 
split zephyr worsted of the 
requisite length and fourteen 
threads thick, tie it with pink 
silk at intervals of seven- 
eighths of an inch, and cut 
through the worsted strand in the middle between every two 
knots. By doing this the little tassels seen in the illustration 
are formed. Finally, embroider dots into the foundation of the 
shawl with pink silk. 

Design for Foot-Muff.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 

Tuts design, which is suitable for a foot-muff, is worked on 


canvas with zephyr worsted in the colors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 


Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Borrie 
Mats, EtTC.—APPLICATION AND 
Pornt Russe EMBROIDERY. 





SPANISH CUSTOMS. 
HE greater number of the houses in Spain have no carpets, 
but just the clean boarded 
floors; neither have they fire- 
places, instead of which they 
are warmed by a ‘‘brasero” 
filled with smouldering ashes, 
When the stranger visits a 
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peat thirty-three times the first to 

the fourth rounds, in doing which al- 

ways k. 2 together at the beginning of the 

second and fourth rounds, and at the end of 

the second round always k. 4 together instead of 

the last 2 knit together. This completes the founda- 
tion of the shawl. Edge the foundation with the border, 


which is worked in connection with the foundation in two parts, 
in an open-work design, in rounds going back and forth. To 
do this make a foundation of 10 st., then take up the edge st. on 
the long side of the foundation, and in connection with these 
Going back on these st., knit the 
2d round.—Always alternately 


make a foundation of 10 st. 
ist round.—All knit plain. 








DesicN For Foot-Murr.—Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: @ Dark Red; & Light Red; ® Green; 
& Black; © ist (darkest), © 2d, ' 8d (lightest), Fawn. 


ted, sefiora” (‘* Lady, I kiss your 

feet’), to which the lady responds, 

‘*Beso a’ usted la mano, caballero” 

(**Sir, I kiss your hand”). The Spanish 

ladies are considered very beautiful, generally 

of a dark complexion, with charming black eyes ; 

those of Andalusia are considered the greatest beauties. 

"Chey seldom wear a bonnet, having a mantilla or lace shaw], 
which they have thrown over their heads, ‘Their love-making is of 
the olden times. I remember, when passing through some of the 

towns, of seeing and heariag many cavaliers, with a capa or clock 
thrown over their heads, like the tronbadours of old, standing 
under their novia, or sweet-heart’s window, touching the guitar. 
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ASK NOT WHY I SHOULD 
LOVE HER. 


Ask me not why I should love her; 
Look upon these soul-full eyes! 
Look while mirth or feeling move her, 
And see there how sweetly rise 
Thoughts gay and gentle from a breast 
Which is of innocence the nest; 
Which, though each joy were from it shed, 
By truth would still be tenanted! 


See, from these sweet windows peeping, 
Emotions tender, bright, and pure, 
And wonder not the faith I’m keeping 

Every trial can endure! 
Wonder not that looks so winning 
Still for me new ties are spinning; 
Wonder not that heart so true 
Keeps mine from ever changing too. 





PROMENADE COSTUME. 


HIS costume is of gray-blue silk and velvet, 

trimmed with embroidery and lace. The 
tablier front is composed of diagonal puffs of 
silk, with embroidered velvet bands between. 
The back breadths are covered with six bias 
flounces. ‘The demi-polonaise is of velvet, with 
a new revers collar and ruff, elaborately trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. ‘The half-flowing 
sleeves are of velvet, with silk puffs on the out- 
side of the arm, covered by embroidered bands 
of velvet. ‘The hat is of two lighter shades of 
blue, with a long blue plume and a spray of pink 
roses on one side. Ruff and jabot of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Pale lemon-colored kid gloves. 
Etruscan gold ear-rings. 








(Continued from No. 7, page 111.) 
THROUGH FIRE AND WATER, 
A Tale of City Bife. 

By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avtuor or “Tur Wrentne Hazarp,” “Jack Puen’s 
LxGaoy,” ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
FIRE AND WATER. 


A Great fire in the City! The sky of crimson 
flecked with flakes of yellow flame; a huge cloud 
of smoke hanging like a pallin mid-air. A hum 
and roar and indescribable turmoil and confusion 
every where widening and spreading in concen- 
tric waves. Travelers coming in to-night by rail 
over viaducts and endless embankments stare 
wonderingly at the vortex of fire into which they 
are being hurried, as if all of a sudden the gates 
of pandemonium were opened upon them. Far 
down the river, mariners and seamen, and the 
boatmen who haunt the shores, catch sight of 
the wondrous glow shining redly over marshes 
and reaches, and tinging the white sails with its 
Tyrian hue. Far away, clerks at supper in their 
snug abodes in Brixton and Camberwell see the 
crimson flare in the sky, and straightway, taking 
guidance from the flames, hurry Cityward, quak- 
ing for their stools and ledgers. All the floating 
wreck and lumber of London, the great army of 
loafers, cadgers, thieves, takes marching order, 
and pours its masses upon that nucleus of fire. 
Away among the Surrey hills and round about 
Middlesex, from Staines to Tottenham—wher- 
ever the chiefs of commerce fare sumptuously 
among hanging gardens, fairy lawns, and luxuri- 
ant shrubberies—the fiery cross rears itself above 































BLIND SCIPIO. 


inclosing trees, and strikes a chilly doubt to the 
heart of many a City Croesus. 

A great fire in the City! In the very heart of 
its warehouses and docks and store-houses rich 
with the gathered wealth of the universal globe. 
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What possibilities of ruin and disaster, of frightful 
waste and profitless destruction, lie within these 
simple words! That shower of sparks is all the 
outcome of summer's toil and winter's thrift to 
a whole community of husbandmen. For. that 
flickering tongue of flame a hundred ships have 
plowed the seas, a thousand seamen toiled at 
sail and rope, and braved the dangers of the deep, 
to find the fuel. That huge roll of velvet smoke 
slashed with puffs of rich scarlet flame consumes 
the wealth of the richest trader of the City. No 
life lost, say you? The end and aim of half a 
hundred lives went up to heaven in that one fiery 
gust. 

The fire that raged that night in the City had 
its origin at Ebbsfleet Wharf. A huge dry-salt- 
er’s warehouse abutted on the wharf, crammed 
almost to bursting with combustible stores, that 
had caught the flames at once; and now, right 
along the river-front, the buildings were crack- 
ling to destruction. All round the line of devot- 
ed buildings — among narrow passages leading 
nowhere, narrow courts and streets where tall 
warehouses shut out all but the narrowest strip 
of sky—crowds of curious spectators converged 
upon the fire, against whom the police, deployed 
here and there along the line, maintained an 
intermittent, futile resistance. Long lines of 
snake-like hose meandered here and there along 
the gutters, little jets of water spouting from their 
seams, and turning the lanes into sloppy rivulets. 
Ever and again, with a great clash and roar, 
some belated engine would cleave a passage 
through the shrinking crowd; while from out 
of the glowing nucleus of fire came the roar of 
flames, the intermittent beat of the engines, and 
the crackling hiss of streams of water, that seem- 
ed like the squirting of toys against that huge in 
candescent mass. In the middle of it all flits the 
ubiquitous penny-a-liner, with his coat pockets 
crammed with note-paper, snatching information 
from one and another policeman, potman, fire 
man, or casual loafer, and straightway convert- 
ing it into profitable ‘‘ copy.” 

Markwood, with Patty and Margaret Bilfil on 
his arms, hurried away from Tower Hill toward 
the fire; Patty eagerly pouring into his ear the 
story about John Jones, and the reason there 
was for keeping him locked up in the vault. and 
of the imminent danger there was that he would 
be destroyed in the fire, if it were really raging 
there. 

** And then,” said Patty, breathlessly, ‘‘ what 
chance would there be for Ned? ‘They would 
find the body, and brand him as a murderer, and 
hunt him down wherever he might go. And I 
have the keys,” cried Patty, holding up the larg: 
key of the warehouse, and the smaller one of the 
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inner vault; ‘‘and nobody can get to him, or 
know any thing about him !” 

It was not till then that Markwood realized 
that the story she had told him was a true one. 
But the sight of the keys convinced him, and he 
hurried on faster and faster. The fire was spread- 
ing rapidly, and throwing a glare like the light 
of day over every thing. ‘They were soon chal- 
lenged by a picket of police, who told them they 
could not advance any farther. 

‘It’s a matter of life and death!” cried Mark- 
wood. ‘Take me instantly to the chief of the 
fire-brigade.” 

** We don't know where he is,” said the police- 
man ; “ but pass on, and look for him yourselves.” 

Markwood lefi his companions under the care 
of the police, and pushed on. 

After sundry rebuffs and mistakes, and run- 
ning into imminent peril from falling walls and 
jets of fire, he found out the captain of the bri- 
gade, and told him how that a human life was in 
danger, and volunteered to lead a forlorn hope 
to search the burning warehouse. The captain 
listened impatiently to the story. 

““If there’s any body left in Ebbsfleet,” he 
cried, ‘he’s a cinder. ‘The place is gutted, and 
nothing left but red-hot bricks ; and I'll not allow 
any of my men to risk their lives on such a wild- 
goose attempt.” 

Markwood found out Patty, with a grave, pale 
face. 

**Tt’s all over,” he said ; ‘‘ there’s no hope!” 

‘Then it’s all over with Ned too,” she cried, 
** and with me—we are both of us murderers !” 

“Stop!” cried Markwood, ‘‘ there is one chance 
yet; there is an inlet that runs under the old 
warehouse; it opens on to the river; it must be 
there that the vault you tell me of is placed. I 
will get a boat, and row about in front of the 

lace.” 

Markwood knew the neighborhood perfectly, 
and in a few moments brought them to a narrow 
stair leading down to the river, at the foot of 
which were moored a couple of wherries. 

**T shall take French leave!" cried Markwood, 
as he cast off the painter and took the sculls in 
his hands. ‘The two girls followed him into the 
boat, and presently they were afloat on the glow- 
ing stream. 

The sight from the river was grand and awful. 
A whole row of warehouses was on fire. The 
dry-salter’s store next to Ebbsfleet was blazing 
and flaring in fierce, many-colored flames. Sun- 
dry barrels of oil had burst, and their blazing 
contents had run off into the river, covering the 
surface of the stream with a film of liquid fire ; 
flaming rafters and showers of melted glass and 
boiling lead were falling hissing into the waters. 
It was Phlegethon—the lake of burning fire—it 
seemed all blood, the ripples of it darts of flame : 
the hore opposite; the black, gloomy 


hite bridges standing out in ghost- 
te is, their lamps shining pale and yel- 
in ; the tangled tracery of mast and 


and sheet and shroud ; the floating craft that 

to and fro, freighted with dark, melan- 

choly shadows—formed a picture of weird and 
striking power and grandeur. 

Patty covered her eyes with her hands as the 
boat shot forth into the full glare of the confla- 
gration. ‘There was no chance for a poor hu- 
man being in all this whirlpool of fire. 

**Can you row?” said Markwood to Patty, as 
she sat gazing horror-struck at the lurid specta- 
cle. 

**Yes,” she said, with a start; ‘why do you 


**Take these sculls,” he said, ‘“‘ and paddle 
gently about; don’t lose sight of that skeleton 
balcony, where the flames are bursting out, that 
the stream of water is playing upon.” 

Markwood had taken off his coat and waist- 
coat, folding them carefully up, and now kicked 
off his shoes, placing them upon one of the 
thwarts. 

** What are you going to do ?” cried Margaret. 

** Only for a dive,” said Markwood. ‘I'll see 
if there's any body alive in Ebbsfleet.” 

**Don't risk your life,” cried Margaret. ‘‘ Why 
should you throw it away for nothing?” 

“Give me that key, Miss Robinson,” cried 
Markwood. ‘You're sure there’s no mistake 
about the vault opening out of the channel ?” 

*““There’s no mistake; but it’s too late now.” 

**T know the spot exactly,” mused Markwood, 
“*where the channel flows into the river, just 
under that flaming balcony. The warehouse is 
strongly built in that corner, and it looks as if 
it had resisted the fire so far. I'll try!” 

So saying, Markwood stepped into the stern 
of the boat, and gathered himself together for a 
dive. He was an excellent swimmer and diver 
—accomplishments rare among Englishmen, 
who, shut in by cold and stormy seas, rarely 
acquire any great skill or confidence in the 
water. 

But Markwood's father had been a store-keep- 
er in Malta, and he had spent his boyhood there, 
and had acquired in the warm and sunny Medi- 
terranean a real love of and pleasure in an am- 
phibious life. To him, therefore, the enterprise 
‘was not so hopeless as it might have been to a 
feebler swimmer ; still it was fraught with much 
peril. Merely for the chance of saving a stran- 
ger’s life, he wouldn’t have risked it. But so 
much hung upon that life. Ifthe body of John 
Jones were discovered after the fire, as it surely 
would be, half calcined in the under-ground vault, 
there would be little chance of Edward Hulse 
escaping arraignment and conviction for his mur- 
der. He would be pursued to America, and 
brought back without doubt. 

‘Don’t go,” cried Margaret, beseechingly ; 
** don’t throw away your life.” 

Markwood smiled benignly at her. A sullen 
splash in the water—he had disappeared. Pat- 
ty, the oars in her hands lightly paddling against 

stream, watched the glowing waters with 
anxious eyes. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A LION IN THE PATH. 


Tue key was lying on the floor all the time— 
the duplicate key; Gilbert Paston had dropped 
the two keys on his sudden seizure, eighteen 
months ago and more. One had been found by 
the Hulses, the other had lain there unnoticed 
ever since. It might still be lying there, had 
not Lucy, in the gleam of light from under the 
door, seen the key and seized it. 

To unlock the door was only the work of a 
moment. 

**Oh, John! dear John!” cried Lucy, when 
she saw her lover stand before her, pale, hag- 
gard, and unkempt. ‘‘Are you really alive?” 
She put her hands upon him timidly, as if she 
half expected them to encounter some impalpa- 
ble essence. John seized her hands, and gave 
her a hearty kiss. ‘‘And you are not false to 
me, as they said you were, John?” 

**No, I am true to you still, Lucy; it was all 
a mistake.” 

‘*'Then I am happy now, John; and if we die, 
we will die together.” : 

‘* But we won't die yet, Lucy. Can't we get 
out of this place ?” 

‘“We will try; but the flames have spread 
awfully in the last moment. We are surrounded 
by fire; but we may still reach the window that 
overlooks the river. Come!” 

Lucy led the way toward the opening, and John 
essayed to follow, but there was a lion in the 
path. The blind dog, Scipio, stood in the way, 
rigid and stiff, with coat erect, and sightless eyes 
glowing like coals of fire. He suffered Lucy to 
pass, but when John attempted to go by, the dog 
made at him open-mouthed with such fury that 
he was compelled to run back into the inner 
vault. 

‘Speak to him, Lucy,” he cried 
the dog, or he will tear me to pieces. 

Then Lucy tried to pacify the dog, stroked 
his bristly hair, hung about his shaggy neck, and 
prayed him to be quiet. 

** Now, John,” she cried, ‘‘ while I hold him!” 
And he essayed again. But Scipio sprang from 
her weak grasp, and flew madly at the curate 
once more, so that he was obliged to give back. 
Standing in the narrow doorway, the dog held 
the command of the inner room, and defied his 
prisoner to escape. 

**Oh, what shall we do, John?” cried Lucy, 
despairingly. ‘‘ John, 1 won’t leave you; we 
will die together ;” and she passed into the inner 
room, and put her arm round him. 

**T won't die!” cried John, who was all of a 
shiver with fear and excitement. ‘‘ That villain- 
ous dog! It is your brother who has murdered 
me. Help! help!” 

He began to shout and cry out incoherently; 
Lucy wrung her hands in despair. The dress- 
ing-gown she had thrown over her—the loose In- 
dian gown—had almost fallen from her white 
shoulders; the dog had trodden upon it, and 
still held a corner of it under his foot. With an 
instinct of maidenly modesty Lucy tried to gath- 
er it about her. ‘The dog growled, but having 
sniffed at the robe let it go indifferently. ‘Then 
in a moment an idea seized her. She took off 
the gown, and threw it over her lover's shoulders, 
It enveloped him like a cloak. 

** Now, John,” she cried, ‘‘he is blind; he 
ean only tell by scent. Now try him, dear, and 
God bless you!” 

John seized the idea at once, and marched 
forth. Scipio sniffed all round him suspicious- 
ly, seemed puzzled, growled doubtfully, but let 

im pass. 

“Come, Lucy,” cried John, when he had 
safely reached the outer vault. ‘*He can't 
come.” 

Lucy passed him too, and Scipio, confounded 
at this manceuvre, began to bark furiously into 
the now empty room, as though challenging his 
prisoner to come forth. 

“Up the ladder,” cried Lucy: ‘there is a 
window open!” 

But between them and the window was a 
chasm of fire. They were cut away altogether 
from the outer world. There was only the 
choice before them—fire or water—to burn or 
to drown. 

The tide was plashing sullenly beneath them 
in its narrow channel. The heat was becoming 
insupportable. A little more, and life would fail 
them altogether. 

**Is there an entrance to the river?” cried 
John, hoarsely. 

“*'There is an archway, but it is under water.” 

**No matter, I can dive,” cried John. 

**Then go; jump into the stream, and dive 
under the archway; you will be in the river 
— and there are sure to be boats. Good-by, 

ohn.” 

‘** Hang it! no, I can’t leave you,” cried John, 
in indecision, 

**You must, John; you can’t save me; and 
you are bound to doit. ‘Think of your father,” 
panted out Lucy, and then sank to the ground. 

But John had had time to think; the first in- 
stinctive movement to self-preservation he had 
repressed. He was not physically a coward, and 
he felt that it would degrade him to escape him- 
self and leave Lucy to perish. And yet, Lucy 
was fainting—was almost insensible. If she 
were dead, it would be his duty to save himself. 
Well, she was as good as dead; the pang of 
death was over with her; and it was horrible to 
die by fire. His thoughts hung upon a balance 
that a breath might turn either way. 

Suddenly a head protruded itself from the dark 
turbid water, and a dripping arm reached upward 
to the sill of the outer doorway of the vault. 
The apparition was so wonderful and unexpect- 
ed that Jones involuntarily gave a shout, half 
of joy, half of wonder. 

** Hallo! are you there? Are you Jones the 
curate? That’s right. I’m Markwood,” said 


** pacify 
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the head. ‘Come along! there isn’t a moment 
to lose. Can you dive? That's right; in with 
you after me, and under the archway. I’ve a 
boat outside.” 

** But Lucy's here,” cried John, coming to his 
senses—‘‘ Lucy Hulse.” 

**Q Lord!” said Markwood ; ‘‘ that’s serious. 
How shall we manage? ‘There’s room for one 
to dive under the archway, but not for two, 
What can we do?” 

** We must save ourselves,” said John, hoarse- 
ly. ‘* Lucy is insensible.” 

What was it right todo? Half a moment to 
decide on what might puzzle a jury of casuists 
for a twelvemonth! Markwood thought of his 
motherless babes; he thought of all that was 
hanging on to his life. It was his duty no doubt 
to save himself, and leave Lucy to perish, but he 
couldn't do it. 

A roar and turmoil overhead, as if the world 
were coming to an end. Markwood instinctive- 
ly ducked under the water, John drew back with- 
in the vault. ‘There was a shower of hot, burn- 
ing bricks; the side of the warehouse had fallen 
in with a huge crash; they were likely to be 
buried in the ruins. Happily the wall was solid 
and well built, and a portion of it, holding to- 
gether in a mass, had fallen across the channel 
of the stream, and had formed a sort of roof over 
it, and the fall had broken down the archway. 
There was now a great gap there, open to the 
sky and the stars. 

**That facilitates matters,” said Markwood, 
coming up to the surface, spluttering. ‘‘ Lower 
the girl into the water, and we'll each take an 
arm ”» 


It was no easy matter to win through all the 
fiery floating débris, encumbered as they were 
with the senseless form of Lucy, but they did 
win through it; and presently a couple of black 
heads appeared at the gunwale of the boat, leav- 
ing a ripple of seething water behind them. 

“It is a miracle,” said Patty, clasping her 
hands in thankfulness. 

Margaret was strong and capable, and Lucy 
was quickly dragged into the boat over the stern. 
The two men followed. 

“Does she live?” whispered John, tremulously. 

** There is no sign of life,” cried Patty ; ‘* but 
let us hope. Pull quickly for the shore.” 

Just then the lower part of the warehouse col- 
lapsed and fell in with a great noise; but over 
all the turmoil of the falling building could be 
heard a cry of pain and terror, almost human in 
its piteousness. 

“I forgot Scipio,” said Markwood, looking 
anxiously into the blazing crater of fire. ‘‘ Poor 
dog, it is all over with him now!” 

‘*Poor Scipio!” said Patty ; “‘ he was faithful 
to the last.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


Mr. Brass, the detective, was abroad early in 
the morning after the fire. He had all his work 
cut out in the way of getting together sufficient 
evidence to justify the magistrate in remanding 
the prisoner—for he was to be brought up at the 
Thames Police Court that very morning. The 
fire at Ebbsfleet had given him materials for 
thought, but nothing could be done in that quar- 
ter now. The ruins were still red-hot, and 
would not be accessible for some days. Nor did 
Mr. Brass expect any important revelations from 
Ebbsfleet; his belief was strong in the deal box 
with the tin lining, which was to be opened that 
morning in the presence of the chief surgeon of 
the police force. He had given Edward Hulse 
great credit for his sagacity in regard to that box. 

‘It’s difficult to work a murder case without 
a body,” said Mr. Brass to himself; ‘‘ but when 
you carries it along with you, why, naturally you 
nonplush every body.” 

Mr. Brass had come to know that Patty Rob- 
inson was the last person who had seen the cu- 
rate of St. Saveall’s alive. She was an adverse 
witness too, the man being her sweet- 
heart; but if she could be got to speak to having 
seen him enter Ebbsfleet on the night of his dis- 
appearance, it would be a great point. Mr. Brass 
therefore resolved to see her himself, and ascer- 
tain how the land lay. 

On his way to Trinity Square he passed the 
Tower, an edifice he held in a good deal of con- 
tempt. 

‘*Them was dark ages indeed when the poor 
ereturs had no better prison than that to be put 
in. ‘Talk of your grenadiers and your beefeat- 
ers—bah! Why, the crown jewels ain't safe 
among 'em. The magsmen'll nobble the rye- 
galia some of these days, and there'll be a nice 
job for us to work out; leastways, if they be 
there, which I doubt. They say as all the jew- 
els and gold are locked up in the Bank of En- 
gland, and so there ain’t nothing here but duf- 
fers for the public to gape at. And it’s likely 
enough. I wouldn't trust them bear-skinned 
chaps with nothing else. Holding out their guns 
and whispering rubbish to one another, and then 
wer up and down like so many tomcats— 

rd! I ain't patience with ’em.” 

This was the view taken of the military by a 
civilian, who perhaps was unduly biased by pro- 
fessional jealousy. 

When Mr. Brass arrived at the corner honse 
where Mrs. Robinson lived and let lodgings, he 
found standing by the curb opposite her door a 
neat little brougham, with a useful, hard-work- 
ing horse in the shafts and a patient-looking 
coachman on the box. Unmistakably a doctor's 
brougham ; and as the door opened, and a man 
descended briskly the steps, it was enough to see 
that he was the owner of the conveyance and a 
medical practitioner. 

Mr. Brass, with that ready civility which was 
characteristic of him, opened the door of the 
a for the doctor to enter, and touched 
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** How’s the young lady this morning, Sir?” 
he cried. 

The doctor shook his head: ‘‘ High fever— 
great prostration—hope the best.” ‘Then he 
took up the Lancet that was lying on the front 
seat, and was presently lost to view. 

Mr. Brass had jumped to the conclusion that 
Patty was the person for whom the doctor was 
in attendance. 

“*It’s been too much for her, poor gal,” was 
his muttered reflection as he tapped gently at 
the door. 

Mrs, Robinson, her hair tightly wound up in 
curl-papers, looking very fierce and restive, open- 
ed the door a few inches, and peeped out. 

‘* Well, how's your young lady by this time, 
Mrs. Robinson ?” said Mr. Brass, benignantly. 

‘* Who wants to know ?” cried Mrs. Robinson. 
“What's your business, Sir, if you please ?” 

** Well, I wanted a few words with her,” said 
Brass, jerking his thumb toward his shoulder; 
**but as she’s so poorly, poor gal—” 

** And pray who told you she was poorly, and 
whom do you want to see, and what's your busi- 
ness ?” 

‘* Patty Robinson,” said Mr. Brass, becoming 
stiff all of a sudden. ‘‘ I'm Inspector Brass, of 
the City Police, and I want to see your daugh- 
ter on important business; and if she ain’t fit to 
be seen, I must have a doctor's certificate to that 
effect.” 

Mrs. Robinson slammed the door in his face, 
and Mr. Brass heard or saw nothing more for 
about five minutes. Then the door opened, and 
Patty Robinson stood before him. 

‘* Well, Mr. Brass,” she said, “‘ what do you 
want ?” 

The detective was quite startled. He had 
made up his mind that his witness was ill in bed, 
and here she was before him in full health and 
vigor. 

‘*T have a few questions to ask you on a mat- 
ter of importance, miss, and perhaps Id better 
step in and speak to you in private.” 

**Come in, Mr. Brass,” said Patty. ‘‘ Don’t 
make a noise, please, because we've a young 
lady here very ill.” 

Patty led the way into the dining-room, a din- 
gy chamber on the ground-floor. 

** Now, miss,” said Mr. Brass, taking out his 
note-book, and putting on his most profession- 
al aspect, ‘‘have the goodness to tell me if you 
know a gentleman of the name of John Jones, 
the curate of St. Saveall's.” 

“Certainly I do,” said Patty. 

** And when was the last time you saw him ? 
Mind, miss, I know all about the matter, and 
youll be examined on oath by-and-by.” 

‘Let's see,” said Patty, knitting her brows 
and pursing up her mouth. ‘*I couldn't speak 
exactly.” 

“* But you must speak exactly, do your hear? 
I know the whole thing, miss; sa speak out, 
and speak the truth.” 

** Well, Mr. Brass, it might be five minutes 
ago, or it might be ten; but I think it was some- 
thing betwixt and between.” 

“*Come, no nonsense,” said Brass, savagely ; 
**T don’t come here to be made a fool of.” 

“*If it’s so particular that you shouldn't be 
made a fool of,” said Patty, ‘I'll go and look 
at the clock ; but I shouldn’t think a minute or 
two would make the difference. Or, stay! per- 
haps you'd like to see him yourself, as he’s like- 
ly to know his own business best.” 

Mr. Brass was too much nonplused to reply, 
and Patty slipped out, and presently there enter- 
ed a young man in clerical apparel, looking very 
pale and haggard, but still composed and calm. 

“* You want to see me, Mr. Inspector Brass,” 
he said, looking calmly at him. ‘‘I am John 
Jones, the curate of St. Saveall’s.” 

**Come, I’m blessed!” muttered Mr. Brass be- 
tween his teeth; ‘‘there’s some kid about this. 
Well, Sir,” he said aloud, ‘I’m not acquainted 
with your person, Sir, and if you are what you 
say, | must observe that youve played a very 
cruel trick on your father and Sir Pantlin; ves, 
Sir, and tried to defeat the ends of justice, Sir!” 

**T don’t understand you,” said Jones, with 
hauteur. ‘‘I have been away from home for a 
few days, and I find that a great fuss has been 
made, and several innocent people put to great 
distress. I hope the officers of justice are pre- 
pared to justify the extraordinary steps they have: 
taken.’ 


** I’ve acted under instructions, Sir,” said Mr. 
Brass, stiffly. ‘‘ Precious good job I took that 
indemnity,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Come, 
Sir, I suppose you'll have no objection to go 
along with me to Fenton’s Hotel, to be identified 
by the archdeacon ?” 

‘«They're coming here directly,” said Jones ; 
“I’ve sent for them. You don’t mind my leav- 
ing you for a few moments, but I am in great 
anxiety just now. <A young lady, towhom I am 
deeply attached, is lying betwixt life and death.” 

**Not Miss Lucy, Sir?” cried Brass. ‘‘ Well, 
I'm sorry for that, Sir. She were very fond of 
you, Sir, you may take vour davy. Perhaps you 
know that I've got a prisoner in custody along 
of this here job? The young lady’s brother—no 
other—locked up in Newgate.” 

‘* What, Edward Hulse? Why, I was told he 
had started for America.” 

“*So he had, Sir, but we brought him back.” 

**That’s fortunate, for one thing. You must 
bring him here; she’s been calling most piteous- 
ly for her brother.” 

Mr. Brass rubbed his forehead meditatively. 

** Well, Sir, as things is as they is, I don’t see 
as there is any objection to that. 1 suppose, as 
expense is no particular object, and cabs—” 

‘** Use the utmost expedition, Mr. Brass, with- 
out regard to expense,” cried John, following 
Mr. Brass to the door, opening it gently, and 
standing on the steps outside. —‘* Ah, here comes 
my father.” 

The archdeacon and Sir Pantlin at this mo- 
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ment hurried up to the door. ‘“‘ John, John! 
Oh, where have you been?” cried the archdea- 
con. 

‘* Yes, you dog!” shouted Sir Pantlin. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by it? Come, explain yourself.” 

John put his fingers to his lips. 

‘‘Hush!” he said. ‘‘ Lucy is lying here be- 
twixt life and death.” 

Mr. Brass meanwhile has hastened to New- 
gate. He has some little preliminary difficulty 
in obtaining the release of Edward Hulse; but 
with the aid of one of the visiting justices, who 
happens to be in the prison, this is soon arranged, 
and the two are presently hastening toward ‘Tow- 
er Hill. 

“One thing puzzles me,” said Mr. Brass. 
“‘ What's in that box as you took so much pains 
about ?” 

“Only a camera and some photographic ap- 
paratus. I meant to set up in that line in the 
States.” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it? And was that what 
you meant it for from the first ?” 

To this question, however, Edward deliberate- 
ly turned a deaf ear. 

Lucy was lying sick unto death in the best 
bedroom of the Robinsons’ house in Trinity 
Square. The exposure and excitement she had 
undergone had overmastered the current of her 
life. A pale City flower, she withered away un- 
der the stormy blasts that had been loosened 
upon her, Every thing that her heart might de- 
sire waited for her: the husband of her choice, 
sweeter to her by far than the most chivalrous 
and unselfish of the outer world, comparative 
wealth, and the power of bestowing happiness ; 
but she could not raise her hand to gather these 
gifts—she had got her death-blow, and could not 
rally against it. 

And in her weakness and collapse her ideas 
ran once more in the channels of her girlhood 
and maiden life; the intrusive passion that had 
turned her thoughts another way had lost its 
all-engrossing power; she yearned for the ac- 
customed faces—for her father and her brother, 
but chiefly for the latter, and for him she inces- 
santly called in the semi-delirium of her sinking 
state. She seemed fuil of strange remorse and 
terror, and would not be pacified by any of them. 
Her mother watched by her bedside; her lover was 
constantly in and out. She turned away peevishly 
from these, and called continually for Edward. 

Presently John came up with a shade of sat- 
isfaction in his face. He made his way on tip- 
toe to the head of the bed where Lucy was lying, 
her tangled hair scattered over the pillow, her 
great restless eyes throwing wandering glances 
from side to side, a hectic finsh on each cheek, 
the rest of her face pale and colorless. 

‘** Edward is coming,” he whispered, and seat- 
ed himself by her side, taking her waxen hand 
in his. Her eyes grew less restless, and settled 
upon the face of her lover; there was the faint- 
est smile upon her wan lips, he felt the feeblest 
pressure from the hand he held in his. 

The time seemed long waiting. ‘The sounds 
from the outer world of life came with strange 
distinctness and new meaning into the hushed 
chamber. The passing wheels, the postman’s 
sounding knock, the cries of the coster-mongers, 
a ringing bugle-call from the 'Towerward—these 
sounds broke into the sad dull thoughts of the 
watchers with a sharp distressful ring about 
them, reminding them of the small account their 
sharpest heart-pangs were to the great living 
world without, 

He came at last; a cab stopped at the door, 
and an eager voice was heard outside asking for 
his ** sister.” His footstep was on the staircase ; 
he entered, and Lucy seemed to revive at the 
sound, and half sat up in bed, stretching out her 
arms eagerly toward the door. 

‘*Ned,” she cried, as he put his arm round 
her and kissed her, ‘‘ do you forgive me?” 

“Tf I have aught to forgive, I do.” 

‘*You have a great deal to forgive; but, Ned, 
it has seemed all like a troubled dream, and one 
does things in dreams that would seem impossi- 
ble at other times. Is father here ?” 

‘No; he has sailed—for America.” 

** You will follow him, Ned, and tell him, when 
you see him, that I sent my best love to him; 
and kiss me, Ned. I’m tired—oh, so tired.” 

She sank back on her pillow, quite exhausted, 
and lay for a while as still as if she were really 
dead ; but presently she revived a little, and John 
asked her if she would like his father to come 
and pray at her bedside. She assented with a 
sweet smile. Presently the archdeacon’s gray 
head was bowed against the bright checked 
counterpane, and he read the prayers of the 
Church in a low, broken voice. 

After that Lucy whispered that she would like 
to be alone with John; and every body else with- 
drew. 

** Feel in the pocket, John, of the dress that 
hangs on the wall yonder; there is a letter,” she 
whispered. 

He felt in the pocket of the dress with a strange 
mingled feeling. Among the confused assort- 
ment of a girl’s little treasures—a thimble, a sil- 
ver-mounted tape measure he had given her, an 
almanac as big as a thumb-nail, and a little case 
that held needle and thread and scissors that had 
often been used for his benefit, as with deft fin- 
gers she would replace some missing button on 
wrist or neck band—there, too, was a letter, his 
own letter, as he recognized with a flush of 
shame, the letter of renunciation that he had 
hoped had been destroyed. 

“Tear it up, John,” she said; ‘‘ destroy it. 
Let the thonght of it never come between us; 
for you will think of me sometimes, John, when 
Iam gone. It was a cruel letter, John, but you 
had repented of it, and you were coming to see 
me just as usual. I’m so glad of that.” 

Lucy seemed to sleep, with John's hand in hers; 
presently she awoke, and looked wildly about her. 

‘* John,” she cried, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘things 





are very hard. Why are they sohard? Is there 
nohelp? John, can’t you helpme? Keep me, 
John, keep me with you; don’t let me go! Oh!” 

Life was ebbing away in waves, as it were— 
little difference from moment to moment, buf 
then a wave, and lo! a great recession; the soul 
that looks out from those glazing eyes farther 
and farther away. Who can save? Who can 
help? The dim inevitable presence hovering 
there is inexorable. The paralyzing hand—the 
cold destroying hand, cruel, remorseless—will it 
lift a finger for all our tears and prayers ? 

Draw the curtains closely to, and leave the 
cold, solemn chamber to solitude and silence. 
‘The end has come, and there is little of consola- 
tion left, except to know that it shall also come 
for us in good time with merciful oblivion. 

Sorrows come in like the tide; a long space 
of comparative calm, and then billow after bil- 
low. Hardly had Edward Hulse realized the 
fact of his sister’s death, when the news came to 
him of his father’s. An account of the catas- 
trophe on board the steamer had been brought 
home by a passing vessel, and made some little 
sensation, Mr. Bilfil having been a well-known 
man, and the manner of his death remarkable. 
It was a great comfort to Edward Halse, how- 
ever, to find that Patty Robinson had been safe 
at home all the time of his absence, and that the 
plaid shawl that had caused him so much an- 
guish of mind had, at that particular time, 
adorned the shoulders of Mr. Bilfil’s lawful wife. 
There was considerable pleasure, too, in the dis- 
covery that a codicil had been found to Gilbert 
Paston’s will, and that John Jones had succeeded 
in saving from the fire this very satisfactory doc- 
ument. At the same time, it added poignancy 
to his grief that Lucy was not alive to share the 
good fortune. 

The validity of the codicil was duly establish- 
ed; and as soon as the matter admitted of no 
doubt, Edward married his sweetheart, Patty, 
in a very quiet way; and they settled down in a 
comfortable house in the northwest of London. 
Edward bought a share in a good practice, and 
is now a wealthy, respected citizen. 

Mrs. Bilfil, released from the irksome bonds 
of an unsuitable alliance, tempted fortune again, 
bestowing her hand upon Markwood, and becom- 
ing a mother to his five children. To her hus- 
band she is a source of pride, warm affection, 
and constant disquietude. Being a man, how- 
ever, of great aptitude for affairs, he gets through 
his life with satisfaction and success ; but he has 
less time than of old to devote to other people’s 
business. It is satisfactory to add that, partly 
in consideration of his new connection, and part- 
ly as a reward for long and faithful services, Mr. 
Paston, his employer, has raised his salary con- 
siderably, which is a marvelous thing, when you 
come to think of it. 

John Jones is now rector of Pumptrisaint, and 
engaged to be married to his cousin—a lady of 
faded personal attractions, but with a very nice 
freehold farm or two, which will nick in very 
nicely to Sir Pantlin’s estate, should that worthy 
baronet—who has no male heirs—bequeath, as 
every body supposes he will, his property to his 
godson. 

One of the pleasantest uses that Edward can 
make of his good fortune is to entertain with 
sumptuous hospitality his old friend Markwood. 
Mrs. Markwood does not often visit them, as she 
and Patty don’t agree very well. Perhaps Pat- 
ty is a little overbearing, being a woman of im- 
portance now, whose favorable opinion might 
make the fortune of a briefless barrister; for her 
husband places great reliance upon her judg- 
ment, and is guided in most things by her advice. 
But when Markwood can steal an odd evening 
in the long vacation sometimes, when all the 
women-folk are out of town, and enjoy a dinner 
alone with his old friend Ned Hulse, he is in the 
very tiptop of pleasant enjoyment. 

**Tell you what,” said Markwood, on one of 
these occasions—he was admiringly contempla- 
ting the color of a bumper of 47 port, holding 
it against the light—‘‘ when I first saw you and 
your wife that was to be together on board the 
steamboat that day, I never thought that any 
good would come of it. No more there does, 
generally, in unequal marriages. But after all, 
the great thing is to get a woman to suit you, 
and one that will go with you through thick and 
thin. And having found her, Ned, you natu- 
rally stick to her, as she stuck to you—through 
fire and water.” 

THE END. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


IAITHFULNESS and constancy mean some- 
thing else besides doing what is easiest and 
pleasantest to ourselves, ‘They mean renouncing 
whatever is opposed to the reliance others have 
in us—whatever would cause misery to those 
whom the course of our lives has made depend- 
ent on us, 





I couldn't live in peace if I put the shadow of 
a willful sin between myself and God. 





TI desire no future that will break the ties of 
the past. 





If the past is not to bind us, where can duty 
lie? We should have no law but the inclination 
of the moment. 





You must remember it isn’t only laying hold 
of a rope—you must go on pulling. It’s the mis- 
take you lads make that have got nothing either 
in your brains or your pocket to think you've 
got a better start in the world if you stick your- 
selves in a place where you can keep your coats 
clean, and have the shop wenches take you for 
| fine gentlemen. That wasn't the way J started, 
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young man. When I was sixteen my jacket 
smelled of tar, and I wasn’t afraid of handling 
cheeses. ‘That’s the reason I can wear good 
broadcloth now, and have my legs under the 
same table with the heads of the best firms in 
St. Ogg’s. 





If I got places, Sir, it was because I made my- 
self fit for ‘em. If you want to slip into a round 
hole, you must make a ball of yourself—that’s 
where it is. 





You'll have to begin at a low round of the lad- 
der, let me tell you, if you mean to get on in life. 





You youngsters nowadays think you're to be- 
gin with living well and working easy: you've 
no notion of running afoot before you get on 
horseback. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

LEIGH-RIDING in America, with one horse 
\) or a span, must seem a tame affair to those 
who have been so fortunate as to have had a 
taste of that amusement in the city of St. Pe- 
tersburg. There three steeds is the smallest 
number allowable for a first-class pleasure-ride, 
and four or six are far more stylish. The Nevskoi 
Prospekt, or Neva Perspective, is the grand race- 
course—a fine, broad street, 130 feet in width, 
and four miles long. On a favorable day the 
Nevskoi is thronged with a countless number 
of little vehicles, which flash lightning-like to 
and fro, escaping collisions, it would seem, by 
only a hair’s-breadth, and yet never coming to 
harm. The riders are muffled up to the chin in 
costly robes; the driver, though he seems reck- 
less, and certainly is excited, guides the well- 
trained horses with wonderful dexterity, and 
the horses are marvels of beauty and docility. 
The lively chorus of bells adds to the gayety of 
the scene, which is described by those who have 
participated in it to be most exhilarating. Cold 
climates have their compensations, and the truth 
is that the Russians do not suffer with cold more 
than other people. They prepare for severe 
weather, have plenty of it, but do not mind it 
half as much as we do when once in a while 
there comes a bitterly cold day into our com- 
paratively mild winter. 





In a grand position, from which may be over- 
looked a glorious panorama, the building for 
the great Universal Exhibition to be held at 
Geneva in 1875 will be located. It will be built 
upon the side of Lake Leman, the full range of 
that matchless sheet of water being visible, as 
well as the Jura, the Swiss Alps, and Mont Blanc. 
As the public high-road will come between the 
building and lake, it is proposed to connect them 
by a suspension-bridge, having the aspect of tri- 
umphal arches, and spanning down to jetties 
prepared for the occasion. 





Delaware sent to market during the season of 
1873, 2,109,334 baskets of peaches. In 1872 the 
crop amounted to 3,569,526 baskets. The causes 
assigned for this decrease are the injuries result- 
ing from the extremely cold weather that came 
late in the winter, the attacks of a new insect 
enemy, and some railway breaks in August 
+ ma suspended shipments by rail for several 

ays. 





Portugal, for so small a kingdom, possesses 
marvelous crown jewels. One of them, the huge 
Braganza diamond, weighs, at the lowest esti- 
mate, 1680 carats, while the Koh-i-noor weighs 
but 106, and the great Orloff diamond only 194 
carats. It has been stated that this Braganza 
stone is imperfectly cut; but even in that case 
the marvel of its size is only lessened, not re- 
moved ; for the process of cutting such a rough 
stone into true “ brilliant’? shape would only re- 
duce its weight to about 1000 carats. 





In-door growing plants should have the morn- 
ing sunshine if possible, although the afternoon 
sun is better than none at all. They should be 
watered with warm water, to which occasional- 
ly a little ammonia may be added. Extremes 
of heat and cold should be avoided, but fresh 
air freely admitted to the rooms in which plants 
are kept. 





Miss Nightingale, in her valuable work on 
hospitals, states that many instances might be 
given where sick persons could not be restored 
to health in sunless wards, even though they 
were thoroughly warmed and ventilated. She 
lays it down as an important principle that the 
long axis of a hospital ward should be as nearly 
as possible north and south, and the windows 
on both sides, so that the sun shall always shine 
in on one side or the other. Doubtless, in the 
course of time the important influence sunlight 
exerts upon health will be more fully realized. 





Begyars are many and laborers few in Jerusa- 
lem. It is said that the unwise distribution of 
charity there is really the cause of much harm. 
Those who can and should work in many in- 
stances rely entirely upon funds which are ob- 
tained outside of Jerusalem. 





Fifteen or twenty years ago the exports of 
French fruit and vegetables represented a mon- 
ey value of from eight to ten millions of francs. 
That figure has increased to thirty-five or forty 
millions. It is now proposed to exemplify and 
still farther popularize the principles of horti- 
culture by the formation of a model market-gar- 
den and school of horticulture. The details of 
this institution are not yet arranged, but it has 
been determined to apply to the purpose the 
valuable kitchen-garden of Versailles, which has 
the reputation of being the finest in France, and 
brings in a yearly revenue of about 20,000 francs. 





Human nature is the same the world over, and 
it is not strange, therefore, that the “stars” of 
opera flock to Russia, where adulation and dia- 
monds await them. Nor is it strange, either, 
that the appreciation and admiration which a 
more enlightened taste bestows may afterward 
seem tame. Mlle. Albani has recently been wor- 
shiped after the style of a goddess in Moscow, 
and has been the recipient of most costly gifts. 
At one performance she was presented on her 
appearance in the second act with a magnificent 
and costly ‘* bouquet,’’ about two feet in diame- 





- 


ter, and composed of camellias, roses, hyacinths, 
and other choice flowers. This bouquet, to 
which were attached broad silk streamers, was 
a present from the Governor-General of Mos- 
cow. At the close of the second act more bean- 
tiful flowers were presented to Mlle. Albani, 
worked into the form of a wreath; at the close 
of the third act her monogram, three feet in 
height, made of fine camellias, orange blossoms, 
hyacinths, and laurel leaves, to which was at- 
tached a butterfly of large dimensions, to be 
worn as adiadem. This was composed of brill- 
iants and rubies, a large emerald forming the 
body of the butterfly, and the whole being set 
in gold. At the close of the fourth act a beauti- 
ful corbeille de fleurs was presented to her, and 
hundreds of bouquets and wreaths were thrown 
on to the stage from all parts of the house. In 
fact, she is said to have been almost concealed 
from view by the down-pour of flowers. 





A terrible conflagration has recently visited 
Jeddo, Japan, devastating a tract two miles 
long and a mile wide, and destroying over 3000 
houses, chiefly occupied by merchants and bank- 
ers. The ruined district is to be rebuilt by the 
government, and only brick and stone buildings 
to be erected. These will be sold on reasona- 
ble terms to merchants. 





One daughter only remains to Victor Hugo of 
the family he idolized. It is sad to think of the 


* afflictions that have entered his domestic circle. 


One of his daughters, soon after a happy mar- 
riage, was drowned with her husband while 
boating at Jersey. His eldest son, Charles, died 
suddenly at Brussels about a year ago. His 
wife, after long years of lingering suffering, had 
gone before, and now Francois, cut off in the 
— of life by an insidious disease, has just 
een carried to the grave. Francois was a lit- 
erary man of note. A translation of Shakspeare, 
upon which he devoted fifteen years of earnest 
labor, is his principal work, and will remain a 
monument to his memory. The grief of the 
aged poet at the loss of his son is very great. 
Several beautiful little grandchildren remain to 
comfort him in his comparative loneliness, 





At the Vienna Exposition, among all the Ger- 
man artists, Knaus bore away the palm. His 
special gift seems to lie in his happy and won- 
derful delineation of children on canvas—they 
seem absolutely alive, it is said. One of his pic- 
tures at the Exposition was a group of peasants 
in consultation, which in color and treatment 
had no rival in all the German collection. It 
was purchased at once, without waiting for the 
decision of the jury as to its value, by a rich 
a who gave him thirty-six thousand dol- 
ars. 





The Parisians have heard for the first time a 
French adaptation of Handel’s Messiah. Strange- 
ly enough, it was performed at the Cirque, in 
the Champs Elysées; but now there is a pop- 
ular call for the erection of an oratorio hall, 
where the works of Handel and similar noted 
composers may be executed. 





There is at least ‘‘a grain of truth’’ in the re- 
mark of a somewhat caustic traveler, who has 
just returned from her tour through the coun- 
try: ‘‘Boston draws herself up severely, scans 
your cerebral development through an eyeglass, 
and coolly asks, ‘What do you know? New 
York displays her silks and diamonds, and pert- 
ly asks, ‘What are you worth”? Philadelphia, 
with prim hands and pursed-up lips, asks, ‘ Who 
was your grandfather?’ while Washington stops 
between the waltz and the German to inquire, 


9.) 


*Can you dance ? 





The weather station on Pike’s Peak is de- 
scribed as a building of stone, walls two feet 
thick, thirty feet by fifteen, and nine in height. 
Three men are spending the winter there, taking 
observations. It requires about three times as 
long to boil food there as at the ordinary level. 





On the Virginia and North Carolina coast, be- 
tween Cape Henry and Cape Hatteras, is a bleak, 
almost uninhabited strip of land, over one hun- 
dred miles in length, and which, until recently, 
has been destitute of light-houses, except at the 
two capes. Arrangements have been made to 
erect eleven life-saving stations on this coast, 
where storm signals will be displayed. The 
value of this measure is very great. 





Chicago produces extraordinary poets, the 
like of which can not be found elsewhere in 
modern times. We take pleasure in giving our 
readers a specimen stanza, premising that it was 
composed under the inspiration of the fact that 
Madame Nilsson had recently built a comfort- 
able shelter for cows on her land at Peoria. 
Our readers will appreciate the classical allusion 
to the ‘‘Great Fire of Chicago.” 

*“ Christine, Christine, thy milking do the morn and 
eve between, and not by the dim religious light of the 
fitful kerosene. For the cow may plunge, and the 
lamp explode, and the fire-fiend Jide the gale, and 
shriek the knell of the burning town in the glow of 
the molten pail.” 





The Gazette of Pekin is the only Chinese news- 
paper, and the contents of this would certainly 
not satisfy an American reader. It contains 
only what the government wishes to be made 
known, and is composed of three parts—a sort 
of court journal, a list of the imperial decrees, 
and the reports of the great officers of the 
crown. Each number of the Gazette forms a 
pamphlet of from twenty to thirty pages. The 
typography is poor, and the paper extremely 
coarse. It has a circulation of many thousand 
copies. 





About ten thousand barrels of shell oysters 
will be shipped this season to foreign cities from 
Norfolk, Virginia. Shipments to various dealers 
in the United States amount to nearly 400,000 
gallons. The canning business is rapidly increas- 
ing, and now amounts to about 130,000 cans each 
season. The oyster beds of Virginia cover an 
area equal to six hundred and forty thousand 
acres. 





During 1873 there were 4190 miles of new rail- 
road built in the United States, nearly one-half 
being in the Western States. The total mileage 
is 71,564: but this includes 13,512 miles of dou- 
ble-track roads, making the whole length of 
track used 85,076 miles. 
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NOTES ON THE WAY TO THE 
ROYAL WEDDING. 


‘© LEFT Berlin at eleven,” says the artist to 

whose pencil we owe these notes by the 
way, ‘traveled with a Frankfort gentleman who 
spoke French and English, slept uneasily, woke 
up to a landscape exactly like that of Cambridge- 


whether I had any thing to declare. I said no, 
but my traps were sounded nevertheless. Then 
they let me through into 1 Russian restaurant, 
with a Chri: tmas-tree in the middle, being lit up 
at the moment by a man in a sheep-skin, while 
a Russian in furs lighted his cigarette thereat. 
Of this scene I made a sketch. Got here to St. 
Petersburg last night. Have washed, after two 


cap of bear-skin. The omnibus waited and wait- 
ed for the luggage, as if we were no nearer the 
north pole. I tried to bargain with a sledge- 
driver, but failed. Still I could not get cold. 
‘Not cold,’ said a friend ; ‘ why, it is six degrees 
below zero. Don’t you feel your ears tingle? 
Isn’t your mustache frozen?’ But it wasn’t. 
At last the "bus started. We stared out of the 


had just been given. A fire was blazing in the 
corner, apparently of the best Silkstone. Presto! 
the table was changed—the table-cloth turned 
into sheets, the plates and dishes into washing 
gear. In the restaurant they made me begin my 
supper by a morsel of fresh caviare and a glass 
of vodki, and after supper I went to bed. Next 
morning I woke with a cold. I tried in vain to 
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NOTES ON THE WAY TO THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


shire, covered lightly with snow. At Kénigs- | 
berg it got moderately cold. At the frontier the 
sensation of not only hearing a language you 
didn’t understand, but of seeing an alphabet you 
couldn't read, was curious. I felt very helpless. 
In the douwane room, where the luggage was ex- 
amined, my name was shouted out first, and I 
received my passport back, An officer asked me 


days with my clothes on, and feel fresh and | windows at the shops in the Vosmsenski Pros- 
bright again. 


| pekt, trying to read the names, in vain. Our 
‘*At Petersburg station we found our way 


through a crowd of commissionnaires, and dis- 
covered the omnibus of the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
I didn’t feel cold, and no wonder, with an im- 
mense Ulster on, and over that a shuba, large 
| sheep-skin boots higher than the knees, and a 


calling St. Paul’s; but its dome was gilded. 
Luckily I got to bed, for a colony of English 
were already installed there. They improvised 
one in a cabinet particulier, where a little dinner 


hotel stands in the square, to the right of the 
Isaac Cathedral, a building by night at once re- | 


induce a Tartar waiter to give me a tepid bath. 
He insisted that it should be boiling. To please 
him, I scalded myself. After I had dined the 
porter called a sledge, and then for the first time 


| I experienced the sensation of sledge-driving. 


t 


It consists of gliding, which is pleasurable, inter- 
rupted by severe wrenches of the loins, which is 
not. The sledges pass within a gnat’s toe of 
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one another, and a horse’s nose or a sledge-pole 
is constantly being shoved into the small of the 
back. They put me in mind of the gondolas of 
Venice, and the drivers are constantly shouting 
‘to the left’ or ‘ right’ like the gondoliers.” 





TOO LATE. 
Tar wind is raving, the night is chill, 
Drearily drips the rain; 
Yet all alone by the window-#ill, 
My face on the frozen pane, 
I dream of the days that were once so glad— 
Days that are now wo sorry and sad— 
And wish for them back in vain. 


"Twas under those elms I saw him last, 
Striding in wrath away, 
And as his shadow the sunset passed 
I would not bid him stay, 
But shrank still more from the rosy light, 
Lest of my face he should get a sight, 
So proud was I that day. 


I am humbled since. O love, my love! 
If I could see you now, 
I should feel so blessed that the blessed above 
Such bliss could hardly know, 
And the gem which my folly flung away 
Would be held to a happy heart to-day: 
Ah God that it were so! 


We both were erring, we both were wrong, 
But the greater error mine; 
For I knew, though bitter and harsh your tongue, 
That you loved me all the time; 
And you thought me heartless, you thought me high, 
Though all the while I was nothing but shy, 
And frightened to own me thine. 


Ah! many a year hes sped since then 
(Hearken the storm-gulli’s cry !), 

Yet still I sit by the window-pane, 
And watch for your coming by, 

And watch and weep and wait in vain, 

Only to see you smile again, 
And kiss you before I die. 





= eee 


OUR WINTER GUESTS. 


a a very droll couple they are! The barn 
in our rear, a modest brown building, ac- 
commodates not only the usual number of retain- 
ers, but this pair of feathered gentry, unmatched 
the country round for gravity and wisdom. 

Over a door at the head of a neatly painted 
stairway is roughly sketched a rude shield. The 
pictorial ornamentation, delineated with more 
spirit than grace, has been explained as ‘‘a true 
representation of a cock and an owl.” Just be- 
low, in oddly constructed characters, part Roman, 
part Gothic, we read: ‘‘ Minerva Gallery. Re- 
ceptions every evening from eight till ten.” This 
is Hal's work. 

Last summer we were among the mountains, 
and came back bearing in our arms a most un- 
expected addition to our already sprightly and 
numerous family. 

The capture happened in this wise. It seems 
but yesterday since Hal and Joe, riding rapidly 
down a narrow bridle-path, arrested our wagon 
party of women and children by a strange waving 
of caps and small heavily foliaged branches. We 
knew something grand had happened, but little 
dreamed of the advent of such strangers as soon 
claimed at our hands unstinted hospitality. 

** Wait till Ned Joslin gets along,” cried Joe; 
**then look for beauties and rare music ;” and 
at that our madcap boys laughed merrily. 

“*Nothing wrong, I hope?” said the gentle 
mother, always a little fearful lest her gay lad- 
dies should in moments of mirth forget her les- 
sons of tenderness and pity. But there was no 
need. The dear fellows would not have hurt 
any creature willingly—no, not for a kingdom. 

The small scouting party had, it seems, come 
suddenly upon a most unfortunate forest family. 
While the parents were off on some foraging 
expedition the house-place had become loosened 
from its original position, and, swinging roughly 
to and fro, placed in imminent danger the fright- 
ened inmates. Perceiving that the bird babies 
must soon full, the boys lost no time in securinz 
the treasure. A linen jacket was laid beneath 
the nest, while a handkerchief prevented the es- 
cape of the owlets, and without much difficulty 
the capture was effected. A few worms dug up 
by the way proved a decided solace. 

The birds were then nearly seven inches long, 
and covered with ashen brown plumage, relieved 
by darker shades, and occasional creamy white 
tints, indicative of their youth. Peculiarly funny 
was the ‘‘blind stare” with which they greeted 
us humans, while the ear-tufts standing out prom- 
inently, and apparently nodding out a great sur- 
prise, imparted a mature expression to their grave 
infantile faces, making every one, in spite of 
heartiest sympathy, ready to smile. 

The castle reared so carefully by parental in- 
dustry was indeed a curious bit of handiwork. 
Hay, or more likely dried wild-wood grass, was 
firmly knit together, showing a power of creating 
comfort from very crude materials far beyond 
the ability of hand-skilled labor, while within it 
was as soft as feathers and thistle-down could 
make it. 

‘The structure had originally rested upon branch- 
es long ago bowed and bent, forming almost a 
bowl-shaped support; now they were gnarled by 
age and the touch of tempestuous winds, but soft 
brownish-green mosses clung lovingly about the 
sapless limbs, and the cunning architects had so 
deftly interwoven their strong grass-like threads 
that tender bits of moisture crept up about the 
edges of the dainty nest, forming a pretty picture 
of thrift and beauty. ‘‘Scops Asio” senior was 
undoubtedly a bird of taste. 

Early in May, as is the fashion of owl fathers 
and mothers, this snuggery must have been put 
in order, and, as is no less their custom, four lit- 
tle eggs, pure white, had undoubtedly been laid : 
where two had vanished the world will never 
know; but on the pair remaining, soon to reach 


a life of careless ease, no pains had been spared 





to render every thing subservient to their com- 
fort. The birds were plump and fair, and lay 
with open mouths ready for the expected treat 
constantly proffered by ever-watchful guardians. 

At our temporary home there was a corner, 
half room, half veranda, a charming spot for 
evening rest; the air came sweeping from the 
hills laden with a refreshing forest spiciness most 
alluring to city people. Here we settled our 
owlets, determined upon a most liberal course 
of treatment, desiring above all things to secure 
the personal attachment of these feathered found- 
lings. An ancient hen-coop, sufficiently large to 
accommodate the castle and our wards, was 
brought in, and three traps, “‘always on the 
catch,” at the barn, promised an unstinted larder 
supply. 

As dusk came creeping on, our captives ap- 
peared to forget their former taciturn manners ; 
darkness being their daylight, there was no little 
stir and vivacity, and when the moon came out 
clear and full, native gravity departed, and their 
eyes gleamed out like living coals. 

Perhaps it was a fancy on our part, but a 
sense of strangeness seemed occasionally to affect 
them; possibly they were longing for the lullaby 
of the forest winds, the moaning of pine-trees, 
and the familiar night-songs of others of their 
kin. The mothers of our party fully believed 
that the hooting caresses of Materfamilias were 
keenly missed! ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that feathered folk can at once forget the gentle 
ministries of mother-love: our baby owlets cer- 
tainly expressed, through wild and melancholy 
pipings and peculiar flutterings, a sense of deep 
unrest. 

It was their first experience among humans, 
their first night of loneliness, By daylight the 
boys were astir, eager to present an early and 
tempting breakfast. Judge of their surprise to 
find lying just in front of the coop a plump bird 
still quivering with life! ‘Of course,” we all 
said, ‘‘ the old owls must have brought it,” and 
duly was it presented, with maternal compli- 
ments. Our supposition was verified by repe- 
titions of this nocturnal visit. How those old 
owls must have hunted and flown, and what 
grave discussions must have been carried on 
concerning ‘‘ ways and means!” The patience 
of watchers was more than repaid when in the 
solemn dimness of midnight strange notes and 
heavy flutterings were heard, and the burden of 
food, always some dainty bit, was deposited. 
At first both came, then but one. Whether they 
alternated in this touching mission of love, or 
whether the mother accepted in full the office of 
commissary steward, must be left to conjecture. 

Gradually the captives learned to accept bits 
from our hands, and, thus weaned from their 
mountain ways, readily went with us to our own 
home. 

Their ‘‘ retreat” in the brown barn is warm 
and well shielded from winter storms. We call 
our pets Min and Nerva, and daily pilgrimages 
are made both by children and their elders to 
see that all goes well. The coop was banished 
long ago, and the old nest is safely pinioned to 
the wall—a reminder, perhaps, of earlier days. 
‘Traps are on duty at all times, and the larder is 
never empty. 

Visitors always pay their respects to Min and 
Nerva, and upon occasion the birds, now fully 
grown, have been taken to the parlor; but this 
infringement upon the etiquette of feathered cir- 
cles is not regarded with favor. They will never 
at such times ‘‘ show off,” while in their own 
now familiar domain they often sing and toot 
and hoot after the manner of their ancestors. 
At first some of our neighbors ventured remon- 
strances, evidently desirous that we should rid 
our premises of such ill-omened guests, accept- 
ing the belief of ages past that “‘ the scritch-owle 
betokeneth alwais some heavie newes, and is most 
execrable and accursed and unseemly in the pre- 
sages of publick affaires.” Hal was excited be- 
yond measure, and, very indignant that such as- 
persions had been cast upon his favorites, boldly 
quoted the remainder of the sentence, as indica- 
tive of an improved state of feeling on the part 
of the great Pliny: ‘‘ Howbeit I myself know 
that he hath sitten upon many houses of privat 
men, and yet no deadly accident followed there- 
upon.” ‘His after-thought,” continued the 
youthful orator, ‘‘ shows both an honest regret 
and the frankness to acknowledge it; and he 
was, we know, a very learned man among the 
worthies of his age.” With that every one con- 
sidered the question settled ! 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESsPONDENT. } 


Mobbing a Queen's Counsel.—Barnum to the Res- 
Sena Amateur Hangman.—The Landseer Exhi- 
GREAT sigh of relief escaped last week 
from all respectable people when Dr. Ke- 
nealy said, ‘*‘ And now, my lords, I have done.” 
But the ‘“‘other side”’—that is, all the roughs 
and vagabonds in London—find that literature 
has now no further charms for them, and the 
newspapers, except their favorite organ, the Po- 
lice Gazette, have lost their interest. In order 
to dispel their ennui, they have taken to ‘‘ mob” 
Mr. Hawkins at the conclusion of his daily 
speech for the prosecution, and yesterday about 
four thousand of them proceeded to personal 
violence, and tried to turn over his cab. For- 
tunately “‘a blind and besotted government,” as 
their orator calls it, still maintains a police force, 
and consequently their ringleaders are in cus- 
tody. But the sympathizers with the claimant 
have now shown their hands with a vengeance— 
and very, very dirty ones they are. ‘The case, 
by the confession of Luie, begins to look darker 
even than was expected both against Mr. Whal- 
ley and Mr. Guildford Onslow, and it is said 
that the latter will be requesied to leave the Re- 





form Club. The Lord Chief Justice has with- 
drawn his name from it on the ground that 
**since he so seldom visits it, his continuance 
as a member is an unnecessary obstacle to the 
election of others ;” but it is generally under- 
stood that the presence there of Messrs. W. and 
O. is felt by him to be intolerable. Did ever a 
butcher-boy, since Cardinal Wolsey’s time, cause 
such a commotion in the upper circles as this! 

I am sorry to see that Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
returned from America with the conviction that 
the English nation is unpopular there. I, for 
my part, have always taken it for granted that I 
was addressing in your columns readers but lit- 
tle less than kin and more than kind, and I 
shall not change my opinion very readily, ‘The 
absurd part of the matter is that your Mr. P. 'T. 
Barnum, of all men in the world, has taken up 
the cudgels against Mr. Smith for his most un- 
expected assertion, and contradicts it in toto. 
It is strange enough that the famous ‘‘ American 
showman” should be the mouth-piece of the good- 
will that I have no doubt exists between our two 
nations; and I confess I should have preferred 
the testimony of some gentleman less addicted 
to ‘* Buncombe.” However, truth is always wel- 
come, and I wish P. T. B. the best of luck with 
his ‘* Congress of Monarchs,” just purchased of 
Messrs. Sanger, of Astley’s Amphitheatre, for 
£33,000 sterling, and which is destined, perhaps, 
“with its plans, wardrobe, and magnificent par- 
aphernalia,” to win over your country to Cesar- 
ism and monarchical institutions, 

At St. Petersburg, before you will have read 
these lines, there will have been grander doings 
than even Messrs. Sanger have dreamed of; and 
it will be doubtless a satisfaction to our Duke 
of Edinburgh to reflect that he will not have had 
to pay for them. His tendencies are economical; 
and | fancy the marriage gift of the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany—namely, two life-size 
portraits of themselves—can scarcely have met 
his views, as being neither money nor money’s 
worth. However, let us hope that matrimony 
will open his hand, as it has doubtless softened 
his heart. Ata railway station the other day I 
met his bride-cake on its way to be shipped to 
Russia; it weighs two hundred-weight, and 
stands about seven feet high. The anchor (sym- 
bolical of his profession) and the arms of Russia 
oceupy, I was informed, conspicuous positions 
on this monster sweetmeat. If ever a man 
‘*can have his cake and yet eat it,” at all events 
for a year or two, he may surely do it in this 
case. 

It is a very bad time in this country just now 
for the poor murderers. If some of your row- 
dies out West were to visit us just now, it would 
do them a world of good. Since Mr. Lowe has 
succeeded to the Home Office every person 
against whom a verdict of willful murder has 
been returned has been hung without reprieve. 
Three persons—an almost unprecedented inci- 
dent—were thus executed at Gloucester last 
week, Iam bound to confess they all deserved 
it, though the bishop and half the gentry of the 
county petitioned in their favor. What makes 
the circumstance still more unusual is that they 
were hung by a gentleman of independent prop- 
erty, a surgeon, who has undertaken Mr. Cal- 
craft's duties (our Jack Ketch), as it appears, 
permanently, and ‘for the love of the thing.” 
Calcraft is now a very old man, and is glad 
enough, of course, to take his fee without having 
to do the work, which was on this occasion per- 
formed ‘‘very efficiently.” Mr. C.’s recollec- 
tions of human life—or, rather, of the ending 
of it—would surely be very noteworthy. He 
once told me that he could always see whether 
a criminal was greatly alarmed by the approach 
of death by the movement of the muscles of the 
back. The face might be as impassive as mar- 
ble, but great emotion could never be concealed 
by reason of these tell-tale muscles. 

I think this is enough of the “ sensational ele- 
ment,” which, however vehemently we may deny 
it, is nevertheless interesting to every student 
of mankind, or, expressed less philosophically, 
to ‘every man jack of us,” and woman too, 
will add a few cheerful words about art. 

We have now among us an exhibition, which 
not even Mr. Barnum will, I fear, be able to 
bring over to your shores—namely, of the works 
of Landseer from boyhood to old age. It con- 
sists of no less than four hundred and sixty pic- 
tures, most of them of considerable size, which 
have been lent for this purpose by their various 
owners to the Royal Academy. ‘To speak of it 
in detail would fill a volume: it is a collection 
with many faults, indeed, but such as, on the 
whole, could not be equaled. No other painter, 
ancient or modern, has produced so many works, 
which, although restricted in subject, contain in 
themselves so much that is original; and in it we 
especially see what I have always contended for 
—the eye of the man for the beauties of nature, 
independently of dog and deer. ‘The poetry, 
for instance, of his ‘‘ Morning”—with the dawn 
as well as the eagle coming over the mountains 
to where the stags are lying in their death-grap- 
ple—is of the highest order. His comedy is best 
exemplified, perhaps, in his well-known “ Lay- 
ing down the Law” (the only one whose canvas 
is much injured by time), in which Count d’Or- 
say’s poodle sat for the Chief Justice. He painted 
very quickly, and has left us one large picture of 
a blood-hound, ‘‘ Odin,” begun and finished in 
twelve hours—perhaps the best-paid single day’s 
work that was ever done! He did it to instance 
the advantage of one continuous effort over elab- 
orate toil; and it would be strong evidence in 
favor of this view if he had not produced a far 
finer work, the ‘* Monarch of the Glen,” by the 
other process. There is one comfort that I may 
offer to you across the Atlantic who will never 
see these wonders, that the engravings of them 
scarcely ever fail to render them in the happiest 
manner, and even sometimes improve upon the 
originals. For instance, the favorite engraving, 





called the ‘‘ Sanctuary,” is to my mind finer than 
the picture itself. 

Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, whose portraits are 
inferior to those of no living English artist, has 
at last completed his grand picture of the ‘‘ Per- 
sian Concession,” which now hangs in the gal- 
lery of Baron Reuter, for whom it was executed. 
His difficulty in getting his indolent Eastern 
magnates to sit, and still more to stand—for no 
Persian likes to acknowledge himself an inferior 
by standing up while his friend is ‘‘ accommo. 
dated with a chair”—has been very great ; more- 
over punctuality, it seems,.is not, like ‘‘ drawing 
the bow,” one of the Persian virtues—and they 
often did draw the bow by promising to come to 
his studio, and then not coming. However, the 
result is a great success, without the stiffness and 
formality that generally accompany historical 
pictures, while the likenesses have been admira- 
bly preserved. 

**T open my letter,” as our lady correspond- 
ents say when they think of their postscript, to 
send you the very latest anagram, said to have 
been composed in court; 

“Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne, Baronet— 
Yon horrid butcher Orton, biggest rascal here.” 


R. Kemste, of London. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Rice Macaront.—Wash and pick over one tea-cup- 
ful of rice; add to it three tea-cupfuls of boiling wa- 
ter, and place over the fire. When boiled in cold wa- 
ter the kernels lose their shape, but if hot water is 
used the shape is retained. When done, drain, and in 
a baking dish place a layer of rice, then a layer of 
cheese cut into dice, a little butter, salt, and pepper, 
and alternating with rice and cheese until the dish is 
full, having cheese on top. Fill the pan with milk, 
and bake three-quarters of an hour. 

Cannep Peacues.—Halve, and remove the pit; also 
scoop out the red part which surrounds it, as that 
causes them to ferment. Pare, and throw them into 
cold water. Make a sirup of two pounds of sugar and 
two quarte of water ; let it boil; scum, and put in two 
pounds of fruit. Allow all to boil three minutes, un- 
til well heated through. Fill the jars with fruit, shak- 
ing down to get as many in as possible, and fill in with 
the hot sirup. Seal while hot. The sirap can be used 
for several jars of fruit, and the object in having so 
much at first is, the peaches get well scalded if there is 
plenty of sirup to cover them, and they do not stick to 
the bottom of the kettle. 

Praws Pastry ror Famriy Usz.—Plain pastry, quite 
palatable (indeed, preferred by some to the richer sort), 
is made very much as you do soda biscuits, viz., to 
two quarts of flour allow half a pound of butter and 
lard, made up into a moderately stiff dough with a 
pint of sour cream or buttermilk, in which has been 
dissolved half a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda; 
knead only enough to mix well, roll out, and with it 
line your pie plates. 

A Favorite Savor ror Puppies or Rotis.—Cream 
six ounces of butter until light and white as possible; 
then stir in gradually the same weight of finely pul- 
verized white sugar. It looks very inviting made up 
into the shape of a little pyramid, thickly strewn with 
grated nutmeg. In addition you may use at pleasure 
vanilla or any other seasoning you prefer. 

Another sweet Savoz.—Sweeten one pint of rich- 
est cream with three ounces of white sugar, and flavor 
with one gill of brandy and a little nutmeg or powder- 
ed cinnamon. This sauce is especially suited to ac- 
company apple-dumplings. 

App.e-Dump.ines are 80 universally popular, and 
yet so often ill made, that a word must be said with 
reference to them, if it is superfluous to give a regular 
recipe. By all means use separate little cloths for ty- 
ing them up. Pastry dense enough to hold together 
in hot water must be tough and inedible. Many per- 
sons now prefer to make one large dumpling or roll, 
from which a whole family may be served. Their ex- 
cellence must of course depend greatly upon the kind 
of apples used. Pippins are decidedly the finest fla- 
vored of all apples for cooking purposes, and should 
be used whenever obtainable in all recipes that cali 
for that fruit as one of their ingredients, 

Eoonomtoat Frurr Caxe.—One pound of flour, five 
eggs, half a pound of butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar. A tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, 
with half a tea-epoonful of soda, must be dissolved 
together in a cup of cream, and poured in the cake 
just before it is put in the mould. One pound of cur- 
rants, one pound of raisins, and half a pound of cit- 
ron, a tea-epoonful of mace, and one lemon. This 
cake, made with one of the fruits mentioned, or all, 
eaten hot with sauce, makes a very nice pudding. 








SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“Sa of Glass,” “‘ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the Second. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PRISONER. 


Ir is time that we follow the fortunes of Sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah, whom we left with her sister- 
in-law in the grounds of Sedge Hill. Taken off 
her guard by Mrs. ‘'homas Eastbell’s sudden ap- 
pearance, disturbed by the events of the night, 
and ever conscious of the danger which the pres- 
ence of the two intruders in her aunt’s house 
foreshadowed, she followed the woman in good 
faith some distance along the garden paths and 
in the direction of the high-road. 

“ All is safe here, Sophy,” Sarah said at last. 

*T don’t think so—I’m afeard of him here,” 
said the woman, hurrying on still. ‘Tom 
wouldn’t mind cutting my throat for arf this, 
You know him as well as I do.” 

A few more yards, and then Sarah Eastbell 
caught the woman by the arm, and checked her 


rogress. 
re We will go no further,” she said. ‘* Tell ma 
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what I have to fear from your husband and Pe- 


terson, and I will reward you handsomely.” 

**You was allers kind, Sally, I will say that, 
thongh you have turned your back upon us since 
they’ve made a lady of you,’ ‘she said, ‘Is this 
quite safe, do you think ?” 

** Quite safe.” 

** It’s dark enough under the trees,’ ’ muttered 
the woman, “ but then Tom has cat’s eyes.” 

“Tom is at the house, and nobody comes 
here.” 

‘“* Listen, then, as well as you can. 
a-going to speak loud for any body.” 

**T am listening.” 

Sarah Eastbell inclined her head more closely 
to the woman, who began whispering about her 
husband in a rambling fashion that was difficult 
to follow, until she went suddenly back three 
steps, to Sarah’s surprise, and stood gazing at 
her, or at something near her. 

**What is it?” exclaimed Sarah; ‘‘ what—” 

There was no opportunity to say more, to 
scream, or to struggle. Two strong arms closed 
round her, and a cloth, wet and sickly with 
drugs, was pressed to her mouth and nostrils by 
a merciless hand that seemed to snatch her at 
once from active life to oblivion. 

It was an incomprehensible world, after that, 
into which she passed, with strange whirring 
noises in her ears, and a terrible pressure on the 
brain, like a soft weight, bearing down all sense 
of reasoning or perception. Amidst it all the 
faint odor of the drugs pervaded the semblance 
of existence that was left her, becoming weaker 
at times, and then growing stronger, and taking 
her wholly from the misery and treachery by 
which she had been betrayed. She remembered 
no more. She was conscious that she lived and 
breathed, but it was in a wild dream, of whi.’ 
she formed a part. 

She seemed to be moving without any power 
of volition in herself; there were times when she 
could hear voices; there was ever before her a 
dense mist, in which once she caught the glim- 
mer of stars, and tried to pray to them; and 
then the drug again, and the awful feeling of ly- 
ing like one dead, with the knowledge at her 
heart that it was only a death-like aspect, from 
which there was no power to wrench herself 
away. 

When she came back to consciousness, it was 
to a life apart from Sedge Hill and those who 
loved her there. She was lying on a bed, with 
Sophy Eastbell dozing by the side of a scantily 
furnished fire. There was a narrow window in 
the side of the room, with some boards nailed 
across it to keep the light of one spluttering can- 
dle from betraying itself to the night. 

The smallness of the room, the meagre aspect 
of the furniture, the dirty boards and blackened 
eeiling, the torn patchwork quilt, the woman 
sleeping by the fire with her head against the 
mantel-piece, were all parts of an old picture, 
which, combined with a hot, close atmosphere, 
with the smell of lead in it, was terribly suggest- 
ive of a past and woful episode in her life. Sa- 
tah supported herself on her elbows and looked 
round her dreamily, the horror in her looks deep- 
ening as she gazed. Was she back in Potter's 
Court? Had it all been a dream of prosperity, 
with Reuben and Miss Holland and her grand- 
mother the fleeting figures of the hour, as false 
as the happiness which had seemed to be dawn- 
ing on her life? This was so like the old.home 
that it was possible in the first moments of wak- 
ing to believe that it belonged to her, and that the 
brighter days had only been a fallacy. 

She had not been saved. She was the girl who 
had passed bad money, and had run away from 
Worcester to ‘Tom's home. She had thrown her- 
self upon the bed in one of her fits of despair, 
and had cried and raved herself to sleep, and— 
Then her hand fell on her stiff black silk dress, 
and not upon a ragged cotton gown, and there 
was deeper thought to follow. How her head 
ached! She clasped it with both hands, as if to 
stay the hammering at her temples, or to think 
the harder between the heavy beats ; and by de- 
grees—it was an effort of some strength, with 
the old sense of confusion coming upon her, and 
rendering her giddy—she thought out the last 
chapter of her life, and where and in what man- 
ner it had ended in this chaos. The woman by 
the fire assisted her in her reverie; the haggarc, 
pinched face was years older than in the Potter's 
Court days, and years closer to the grave. Sel- 
dom had a woman looked so near death, and 
been moving to and fro among the living, as this 
disreputable fragment of humanity. Years of 
life with Tom Eastbell and Tom's friends, years 
of penury and crime and hiding from the police, 
had hardened and debased her; she had fallen 
from her level to a lower depth: one could see 
it at a glance. In the thin mouth, firmly com- 
pressed even in her sleep, Sarah Eastbell read 
no sign of mercy. 

Suddenly Sophy woke up, and gave a nervous 
jump in her chair at finding her sister-in-law 
crouched upon the bed, with her great dark eyes 
glaring at her. 

‘*Where have you brought me? Why am I 
in this place ?” Sarah asked, in an eager voice. 

** You've come round, have you ?” said Sophy. 
“Well, I’m glad of that. Blessed if I didn’t think 
they'd overdone it with their klory- what's -its- 
name, and sent you bang off to kingdom come 
afore they meant it. 

a They? Who are they?” was Sarah's next 
question. 

**Ah! that’s it. I can’t tell you. It's more 
nor my life’s worth to say too much, and I ain’t 
a-going to say it, Sally. I ain’t a-going to—” 

Her old cough seized her, cut short her utter- 
ance, and might have strangled her had she not 
risen to her feet and shuffled about the room, 
fighting for breath, and fliuging her thin arms 
to and fro in the contest. 

“*Tt’s the night air, rot it!” she gasped forth 
at last; “‘it allers catches me co, Sally. It gets 
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on my chest and racks me orful. It’s a wonder 
how I’ve lived on all this time, ain’t it ?” 

Sarah Eastbel! was sitting at the edge of the 
bed now, regarding her jailer with eager atten- 
tion. ‘The statement of the woman’s complaints 
did not interest her, in her own anxiety ; she had 
not listened ; she was scarcely back from dream- 
land yet, 

‘* Why have I been brought here?” she asked, 
less patiently. 

‘You'll know in good time, gal. There's no 
‘casion for a nurry or a flurry. ‘Take it cool. 
You're safe enuf.” 

** Safe!” echoed Sarah. 

** As safe as in your grand ‘ouse, to which you 
never asked one of the family—no, never!” re- 
plied her sister-in-law. ‘‘‘That’s where ‘om and 
I felt it, for we had taken care of you. We'd 
sheltered you, we'd been mother and father to 
you in Walworth. You was rich, and we was 
crawling on as usual, without a soul to help us 
in the blessed world. S’elp me, not a soul!” 

Sophy took this as a grievance, and stamped 
her foot upon the floor, and raised her voice to 
an angry screech, until the cough caught her by 
the throat again, when she leaned against the 
wall, with her hands to her side, till the parox- 
ysm was over. 

Sarah Eastbell was standing at the door of the 
room when she had recovered herself. It was 
locked, as she had suspected. 

“ It’s no good your thinking of getting out, 
Sally,” said Tom’s wife; ‘‘ don’t build on that, 
or harm will happen to you. ‘That's certain.” 

** Do you think I am the weak girl whom you 
remember last ?” said Sarah, walking from the 
door to the woman's side, and clutching her tight- 
ly by the wrist, ‘‘or that I am to be frightened 
by this trick of yours and of the wretches who 
have assisted you? Do you know in what peril 
you have put yourself?” 

‘*Oh yes, we all know; it’s all been thought 
on,” said the woman, ironically. ‘‘ We're of the 
don’t-care sort, and have chanced it. You can’t 
say it wasn’t well done, Sally.” 

‘Give me the key of that door, or you will 
find me the stronger woman of the two!” cried 
Sarah, 

** Don’t ketch hold of my wrist like that,” 
cried her sister-in-law, ‘‘ or you'll be sorry for it. 
You'll be sorry if I go away, or if any one down 
stairs comes up instead of me, because you are 
too wiolent for my company. You can’t behave 
like a lady, for all your fine flash silk. I have 
only to skreek out, and there are three men jbe- 
low who don’t stand nonsense sich as yourn.” 

Sarah Eastbell released her hold. Yes, she 
was in danger, and must be cautious. They who 
had brought her to this den had risked a great 
deal in entrapping her, and would risk more rath- 
er than allow her to escape. She must be pru- 
dent and on her guard, not defiant and aggress- 
ive. 

**T ain't got no key, if you must know,” said 
Sophy, as she returned to her chair and sat down. 
‘*'Phis is my room, and we're both locked in to- 
gether. I'm to take charge of you, that’s all, 
my gal; and think yourself lucky it’s me.” 

‘*If this is for money, what money is wanted 
to let me go back at once?” 

** Ah! goodness knows, Sally! I don’t. 
must wait till morning.” 

‘* Why ?” cried Sarah. 

‘*'Tom will be here then, p’raps ; I say p’raps, 
mind,” she added, cautiously; ‘‘don’t mistake 
me; don’t try and get any thing out of me; it’s 
no use.” 

‘* Open that window—let me tear it open and 
esca I will send you to-morrow a hundred 
pounds, and my blessing on you for your help. 
You can’t be against me, Sophy. You can’t wish 
me any harm.” 

**T shouldn't be here if I did,” said the wom- 
an, sullenly. ‘‘I'm to take care of you—ain’t I 
said so? i'm your right hand, so treat me square. 
As for that window, silly, it’s forty feet from the 
ground, and there's the river underneath to sink 
your silks and satins in.” 

Mrs. Eastbell’s bile had been seriously stirred 
up by Sarah’s costly raiment. The silk dress 
was a deliberate affront to her own rags and tat- 
ters, and she resented the offense of her relation 
being better dressed than herself with all a wom- 
an’s bitterness of spirit. 

‘* What place is it?” Sarah asked again, won- 
Jeringly. 

‘A place of bisness,” was the enigmatic an- 
swer. 

** Coiners—the old gang from Potter’s Court— 
the Petersons,” cried Sarah. 

Mrs. Eastbell did not answer. She warmed 
her thin hands at the fire, and a convenient cough 
prevented all possibility of reply. She was a pru- 
dent woman, and not likely to commit herself 
and her friends by responding to leading ques- 
tions of this character, It was a very good guess 
of Sarah Eastbell’s, though the captain's presence 
at Sedge Hill might have suggested the fact, but 
she was not going to answer her. ‘‘ Least said, 
soonest mended,” had been her motto through 
life, and though she hadn't flourished upon it, 
she had been the only member of “‘ the school” 
who had not seen the inside of a prison. 

Sarah once again attempted to corrupt the 
fidelity of her invalid jailer. 

** Will not money buy your help against the 
wretches who have planned this scheme ?” she 
asked. 

‘* Sally,” said Sophy Eastbell, with great grav- 
ity of expression, ‘‘ there’s no tellin’ what money 
would do in my case, if I had the hopportunity— 
but it’s unfortunit I haven't. I won't deceive a 
relation—I ain't got a chance to get you out of 
this; I ain't got arf a chance. And don’t say 
‘wretches,’” she added, in a lower key. 

“What are they ?” 

**Working-men. You mustn't hurt their feel- 
ings, for they may be a-listening outside the door, 
you know.” 
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A gentle tap on the panels from without made 
good Sophia Kastbell’s remark, and Sarah, still 
rebellious, ran to the door, a caged animal that 
would escape its bondage at all risks. Her sis- 
ter-in-law called out that Sarah was there ready 
to break through, after which notice heavy feet 
were heard descending the wooden stairs. 

** You'd better take it easy,” said Sophy; ‘‘ you 
must bide your time—it’s no use going on like 
this. ‘There’s been too much pains to get you 
here, to let you off all in a flash. ‘This has been 
thought on for weeks, and on’y your going to 
London spiled their arrangements last Saturday. 
Now take it easy—it’s the best adwice.” 

“* Don’t speak to > me, ” said Sarah, shuddering ; 
**J will not listen.” 

* Nobody wants to fia | wants you 
to listen,” answered Sophy. 

“5 hope that I shall not go mad before God 
helps me,” said Sarah, despairingly, as she re- 
turned to her seat by the bedside. 

Half an hour later the hand tapped against the 
door once more, and Sarah started to her feet 
again, with eyes blazing and hands clinched, and 
her spirit of resistance to this injury unquenched 
within her still, Mrs, Eastbell screamed forth 
her warning again, but this time the knocking 

was 


repeated. 

“You had better let me see what they want,” 
she said to her captive ; ‘‘ you're safer here, I say 
again, than in any other part of the ‘ouse.’ 

Sarah resumed her seat at this injunction ; the 
woman's manner was impressive, and though she 
distrusted her, it was probable that the truth had 
been spoken. She could make no effort to es- 
cape in this fashion; it would but resolve itself 
into greater oppression and indignity. She had 
better bide her time, as Sophy Kastbell had ad- 
vised her. 

She glanced toward the door as it was unlock- 
ed from the exterior, but there was only a long, 
lean arm, with a dirty shirt sleeve rolled up to 
the elbow, thrust through the aperture allowed 
by him who held the key. There was a rush of 
hot air from the darkness beyond—the old hot 
metallic vapor which Sarah Eastbell knew so 
well!—and then a basket was passed through, 
and the door closed and relocked. 

‘“*Here’s supper, Sally,” said Sophy, with a 
rusty little langh ; ‘‘ they are not going to starve 
us. 

‘*T will not eat or drink in this place.” 

**It’s safe enough. You're not likely to be 
poisoned.” 

Sarah did not answer. She stared before her 
at the window, and at the rough planks nailed 
across it, and wondered what lay beyond them 
in the shape of rescue or escape. There was no 
sleep in her great dark eyes, no peace of mind or 
prospect of rest—the one thought, the one hope 
to get away, was overcoming the dazed feeling 
at her brain. 

Mrs. Thomas Eastbell sat down before the fire, 
with her basket on her knees, and partook of 
bread and cheese and beer, pressing her relative 
by marriage, more than once, to eat and drink, 
and not make a ‘‘ young fool of herself,” but Sa- 
rah took no heed. 

**Good Lor’! how much longer are you going 
to stare like that?” cried Mrs. Eastbell at last ; 
“my flesh creeps to see you, gal.” 

‘The darkness of a blank despair had settled on 
Tom’s sister, and there was no reply. Sarah was 
thinking of Reuben Culwick and her grandmoth- 
er and Mary Holland, of their anxiety concern- 
ing her, and of the impossibility of tracking her 
to this haunt. All had been plotted for and 
P' against by Tom and Captain Peterson 
and others; they had been weeks in hiding for 
her, Sophy said ; there was a fortune to be made, 
they considered, from her capture and her fears 
—perhaps from her life. What was to be the 
end of it all, if this were the beginning of an 
elaborate plot against her? If she could only 
see her way upon the unknown road a little! 

How long she thought in this way she never 
knew. Hours must have passed thus, for the 
candle burned low and was replaced by another, 
which had been brought in along with the bread 
and cheese ; Sophy went to sleep in her old po- 
sition by the fire until the coals blackened and 
collapsed, and woke her, when she moved about 
the room, coughing and grunting, and muttering 
complaints against the hardness of her life; the 
gray daylight began to show through the rifts 
and cracks of the planks, and a keen draught of 
air to steal into the rooms, as though an outer 
door were open, and the cold morning breath had 
passed into the house to purify it of its grosser 
vapors. Sarah remembered closing her eyes, for 
an instant as it seemed, overpowered by fatigue 
and benumbed by trouble, and then waking with 
a start to find the light brighter and whiter be- 
hind the window planks, the candle inverted in 
the brass candlestick, and the room devoid of the 
presence of her brother’s wife. She was alone 
at last. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE TERMS OF RELEASE. 


Tue spiriting away of a young lady from home 
without her consent, and without leaving a clew 
wherewith to trace ‘her, i is no light feat in the 
nineteenth century, and Mrs. Thomas Eastbell 
had shown a natural pride in the neatness of the 
achievement. ‘True, the house was five or six 
miles from a quiet city, and was desolate enough 
at all times, the hour was late, the circumstances 
were opportune, and how to profit by the riches 
of old Mrs. Eastbell and her granddaughter had 
been the study of six months; but still Mrs. 
Thomas Eastbell had something to take credit 
for. It was a bold stroke carried out by desper- 
ate men, and it had succeeded where a more tim- 
id line of policy would have assuredly ‘a‘led. 
What the final result would be it was d: cult 
to surmise, and Tom's wife was scarcely ex 1 





her mind concerning it, though her ill health 
and a fair share of human rapacity had left her 
with but little consideration for others. Sarah 
was to come to no harm—that the Petersons had 
promised—and Sarah was rich enough, and had 
sufficient means at her own disposal, to make 
the whole of them extremely comfortable. It 
would be easy to frighten Sarah Eastbell into any 
thing, every body had thought, until Sarah East- 
bell was a prisoner, and her sister-in-law had 
found her diflicult to manage. Time might work 
wonders, but then time was against them, and 
what a day or two might bring forth to their dis- 
comfiture there was no guessing at. It was to 
be a coup d'état anyway, with the booty in vari- 
ous directions, meeting never again together—a 
shower of gold, instead of neat little parcels of 
bad money sent with difficulty to friends residing 
in busy towns and cities, and sold at an alarm- 
ing discount. It was the boldest bit of business 
that the Peterson gang had been ever engaged 
in, and the Petersons had been engaged, under 
various aliases, in innumerable shady transac- 
tions. ‘They had come to ‘fresh fields and pas- 
tures new” by adopting the fair county of Worces- 
ter as a sphere for their operations; they had 
rented a tumble-down old edifice in a wild part 
of the country, and put on the door the name of 
Jackson, and gone forth to the world as Jackson, 
Button-maker; they had even made a few ac- 
quaintances in distant villages, and bore a re- 
spectable name among honest, unsuspicious folk, 
who believed in them and their buttons. No one 
visited them, certainly—it was an out-of-the-way 
place, to which nobody was invited, and where 
only button-making was the order of the day. 
A stray native or two had got as far as the front- 
door, but had never been asked to step inside— 
it was all business and no pleasure at Jackson's. 
No one confounded the name of Jackson with 
Peterson—and it was possibly good policy in the 
captain adopting his own name when he went 
with Thomas Eastbell to Sedge Hill. It kept 
matters clear and distinct, though he had not 
bargained for Sarah Eastbell’s good memory, or 
imagined that he was known to her by sight. 
The cleverest of men make their little mistakes, 
and this shrewd scamp, whose shadow falls on 
our pages for a while, was not infallible. 

It was he who unlocked the door of Sarah's ex- 
tempore cell at seven in the morning, and stood 
before her, the avowed agent of her captivity. 
Mrs. Thomas Eastbell stepped into the room aft- 
er him with a few sticks of fire-wood in her lap, 
and proceeded to lay and relight the fire, looking 
from one to another very critically, the represent- 
ative of her absent husband's interest in the mat- 
ter, and one who would see fair play on both 
sides. Sarah Eastbell was busily engaged when 
her visitors arrived. She had failed in removing 
the planks from their stout fastenings, and was 
now boring holes through the wood with the 
points of a pair of scissors that she had found 
on the mantel-piece, with the evident object of 
obtaining a view of the country. She stopped 
as Peterson and her sister-in-law entered, and 
regarded both of them very steadily and watch- 
fully, holding her scissors like a dagger. 

Edward Peterson smiled at the position. 

**Come, come, Miss Eastbell, you think too 
badly of us,” he said, politely. ‘‘ There is no one 
in this pleasant country-house who would hurt a 
hair of your head.” 

‘**T am glad to hear it,’ answered Sarah. 

**T have come to apologize for my friends’ 
rough treatment of last night,” he said, reclining 
languidly against the wall, and crossing his gloved 
hands, one with a very glossy hat in it, ‘‘ and to 
express a hope that you have suffered no incon- 
venience from your temporary withdrawal from 
a home which you are accustomed to adorn. I, 
for one,” he added, with a low bow, ‘‘ should re- 
gret very much to hear one word of complaint.” 

‘*This is your work, then,” said Sarah, bitter- 
ly; ‘‘it is as I suspected.” 

**Pardon me,” he said, obsequiously, ‘ but it 
is not my work. It would be an act of justice 
to say your brother’s, perhaps. I do not own to 
any complicity in this proceeding, and I simply 
come here as his messenger. 

Sarah shrugged her shoulders incredulously. 

‘* Tell me what my brother wants,” she asked. 

**Can you not guess ?” 

**Money.” 

“If you will pardon me for correcting you 
once more, I would say a fair redress for the in- 
jury which you have done him.” 

‘*T!—but go on. Let me understand you, if 
I can.” 

** Your grandmother is rich, 
you all her money.” 

** You know that!” cried Sarah. 

** And your only brother,” he continued—‘‘ a 
man of many admirable qualities—will be left to 
drag on his life in indigence, and to die in ut- 
ter abjectness of spirit, without you assist him as 
fairly and liberally as a fond sister should do.” 

** 7. he had waited—” 

** Pardon me again, but if he had waited till 
your marriage with Mr. Reuben Culwick, I am 
afraid that his chances of independence would 
have been exceedingly remote. Thomas has 
not the least confidence in Mr. Culwick’s gen- 
erosity. I hurt your feelings,” he added, quick- 
ly; ‘‘but forgive me. I am exerting myself to 
lay the truth plainly before you, and to trust in 
your sense of justice afterward.” 

** And you begin by kidnapping me!” cried 
Sarah, scornfully. ‘‘ Do you think I am a child 
to be deceived by your false show of respect for 
one whom you have helped to drag from her 
home? ‘Tell me what you want.” 

“*T do not want any thing for myself,” said 
this unselfish being, with a light and airy flour- 
ish of his hat; “I am wholly disinterested in 
the matter, on the honor of a gentleman. But 
Thomas, who is in difficulties, wants fifteen thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Sarah drew a sudden and deep breath, but did 
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not reply. ‘The thin face of the woman stooping 


over the fire peered round at her, horrible in its | 
eagerness and greed, and the task at which she | 


was employed was sed at once. 
ain Peterson continued : 


sen thousand pounds only from that im- | 


mense fortune which must come to you when old 


Mrs. Eastbell dies, the simple conditions being | 
that the sum must be paid at once, our broth- | 


er is very poor, and there is a balance of sixteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
lodged at your banker's, in your name, for the 
convenience of a current account. It is an ex- 
traordinarily large sum to keep at one’s banker's, 
in my humble opinion, and the sooner it is re- 
duced the better. ‘Thomas thinks so too.” 

** How do you know what money is lodged in 
my name at the bank ?” 

**' Thomas tells me—that is all.” 


fou have picked the lock of my desk, and 


seen the pass-book,” said Sarah. ‘‘ Well, the 
money is not mine.” 

**It is lodged in your name. You draw the 
checks.” 

‘** To save trouble—that is all.” 

‘* What is your grandmother's is yours, and 
you can make use of it without any questions be- 
ing asked,” said Captain Peterson. ‘* You might 
even say you had lent that sum to Thomas for a 
while 

** Ah! I have been ready at excuses for him 
in my time,” said Sarah, bitterly. 

‘*'Thomas sent me here with your check-book 
—he found that in your desk too, he tells me. 
You have only to draw a draft for the amount, 
and you are free, Miss Eastbell. I promised a 


friend of yours that you should be at Sedge Hill | 


this evening.” 

** Mr. Culwick ?” 

**No. Miss Holland.” 

‘*Ts she in this plot against me?” said Sarah. 

**Miss Holland will tell you every thing to- 
night,” he said, as he drew the check-book from 
his pocket and pitched it carelessly upon the 
deal table that was there; ‘‘I have left every 


thing for that young lady to explain. It is a | 


story apart from yours, and suits not my style of 
narrative.” 

His thin lips closed together for an instant, 
as if with pain or passion—it was a momentary 
change of expression, which did not occur again 
in the presence of his captive. 
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** Have you any thing more to tell me?” ask. 
ed Sarah. 
**T don’t know that I have,” he replied; ‘I 


| believe I have faithfully performed the mission 
| with which your brother has done me the honor 


to intrust me. I have only to assure you that 
you are in safe hands, and to remind you that 


| had your brother ‘l'om been of a less affectionate 
| nature, or his friends more desperate, you might 


have been in peril here.” 
He said this in the same light and easy tone, 


| but there was an under-current of deep meaning, 
| which Sarah Eastbell was quick enough to take 


to herseif. It conveyed a threat in the event of 
non-compliance. But with the morning had 


| come to her a vast amount of courage and of 


igth to resist. Now that she understood the 


position of affairs, she was less fearful of results. 


‘This money is held in trust for another,” she 
said ; ‘‘it belongs neither to me nor to my grand- 


| mother.” 


“If to Mr. Culwick, we—I should say your 
brother Thomas objects to the title.” 

**Let him!” cried Sarah, with a sudden out- 
burst of anger. 

** Am I to understand, then—” 

**That I will not sign one of those checks. 
Yes, understand that for your friend. You may 
kill me,” she cried, ‘‘ but you shall not touch a 
penny of Reuben Culwick’s money.” 

[T0 BE OONTINUED.] 


CHOOSING FURS AT BERLIN. 
rFNUE accompanying illustration represents the 
interior of a furrier’s shop at Berlin, where 
a traveler, bound for the royal wedding at St. 
Petersburg, has halted for the purpose of incas- 
ing himself in furs before braving the rigors of a 


| Russian winter. We see him equipped for the 


journey in an immense shuba (a kind of bear- 
skin cap), huge gloves, fur pelisse and muff, while 
the furrier is fitting him with a kind of seven- 


| leagued boots, with fur tops, and lined with sheep- 
| skin. Around them lie bundles of Russian sables, 


forty skins in a bundle, each skin being worth 


| $75 in gold. On the counter is a bear-skin with 


stuffed head, typical of Russia; a lion, England’s 
emblem, is on the floor; and the background is 
composed of shelves full of muffs in round box- 
es, and bundles of skins hanging from the ceiling. 
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Cape with High Standing Collar. 
Tuis black cashmere cape is lined with lustring, 
and thinly interlined with wadding. The trimming 
consists of folds of black gros grain and a bow of 
gros grain ribbon. On the wrong side of the collar 
are set pleated crépe lisse ruches. 


Crochet Foundations for Purses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse foundations are designed for purses. They 
are worked with saddler’s silk in any color that may 
be desired, on a foundation of the requisite length, 
always going forward. 

For the foundation Fig. 1 the number of st. (stitch) 
in the foundation should be divisible by 10. Close 
the foundation in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
on this ring work the Ist and 2d rounds.—1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on each st. 3d round.—> 5 se. on the 
next 5 st. in the preceding round, one loop of 13 
ch. (chain stitch) and 1 sl. on the first of these ; re- 
peat from *. 4th-6th rounds.—Always 1 se. on 
each sc. of the preceding round. 7th round.—>* 4 
sc. on the next 4 st. of the preceding round, | sc. on 
the following st. (in doing this, however, surround 
the middle st. of the second following loop in the 
third round at the same time), 4 sc. on the next 
4 st., 1 sc. on the loop previously left unnoticed, and 
at the same time on the following st. in the pre- 
ceding round (see arrow-head on Fig. 1; by doing 
this both loops are crossed); repeat from *. Work 
always the 3d-7th rounds until the work is of the 
length required. 

For the foundation Fig. 2 the number of st. in 
the foundation should be divisible by 7. 1st round. 
—Always 1 se. on each st. 2d and 3d rounds.— 
Always 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round; 
the sc. in this foundation are always worked on the 
upper veins of the st. in the preceding round. 4th 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet FounDATIon ror PursE. 





round.— * 6 sc. on the next 6 st. in the preceding round, one 
thread loop through the next st. in the first round; to do this 
insert the crochet needle from the front toward the back in the 
next st. of the first round, form a loop of the working thread 
hanging in the back on the wrong side of the work, draw this 
loop through to the front, and work it off above the next st. 
in the preceding round; repeat from *. 6th round.—»* One 
thread loop like the one in the preceding round through the next 
st. in the second round, work off above the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 6 sc. on the next 6 st. in the preceding round; re- 
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Gray Serce House Dress. 





Cape wits Hien Stanpine Coirar. 


peat from *. 


flounce of the material. 
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Gray Serge House Dress. 

Tuts gray serge dress.consists ofa skirt, over-skirt, and waist. 
The skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a double box-pleated 
The over-skirt and basque-waist are 
trimmed with folds of black velvet, fringe, and steel buttons. 


Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and under- 
sleeves. 


Olive Green 
Vigogne House 
Dress. 


Tuts dress is made 
of olive green vi- 
gogne. The skirt is 
trimmed in front with 
gathered ruffles of the 
material, and _ the 
back is arranged in 
kilt pleats. The trim- 
ming for the vest and 
waist consists of a 
binding and tabs _ of 
gros grain of the same 
color and _ buttons. 
Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and under- 
sleeves. 





CONFESSION 
OF DOCTORS. 

WAS talking one 

day with a med- 
ical friend. He com- 
plained that the pub- 
lic treated the doctor 
very unfairly. ‘*’They 
expect him, Sir, to be 
omnipotent. They 
send for him in il- 
ness, and expect that 
a medical man will 
immediately be able 
to do every thing. 
They forget that he 
has to watch the case, 
and learn something 
of the constitution of 
the patient.” I was 
calling on another 
medical friend one 
day, and he was tell- 
ing me something e: 
some new cases. ‘‘I 
am giving them a 
mixture of pepper- 
mint and water just 
now —that will do 
them neither good nor 
harm—until I can 
find out what is the 
best for them. Be- 
sides, I am proposing 
to make some inter- 
esting experiments on 
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Always repeat the fifth round, working the thread 
loops of every following round, however, on the corresponding 
st., as shown by the illustration, until the work has obtained the 
requisite length. 
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them.” I thought of the experimentum in corpore 
vili. I mentally resolved that my own vile corpus 
should not, ‘‘if I knew it,” be experimented on. 
They say that every great orator is formed at the 
expense of his hearers, and perhaps it would not be 
too much to say that every great doctor is also formed 
at the expense of his patients. 

It is a great thing to meet with a medical man of 
genial nature and of candid mind, a man who under- 
stands that candor is dangerous, and yet chooses to 
be candid. He will discuss his kills and cures, his 
worries and successes, in the frankest possible way. 
His life is a campaign, and he will confess to a few 
casualties in the way of killed and wounded. “It 
is not so much, old fellow, that we ever directly kill 
a man off in the way of an overdose of poison. But 
sometimes a man makes an utter mistake. He has 
gone wrong in his diagnosis. His whole line of 
treatment has been a mistake. The terrible con- 
viction comes over him that he has muddled the 
whole business, that if he had taken the right line 
he would have been all right, but that now the life 
is irretrievably lost.” Such mishaps are not neces- 
sarily those of ignorant and stupid men. The great- 
est surgeons have performed unnecessary amputa- 
tions, and the greatest physicians have utterly mis- 
taken symptoms. The greatness of a doctor, like 
that of a commander, consists in his making the 
smallest possible amount of blunders. 

Even when a doctor understands you thoroughly 
he may not be a good doctor, after all. There was 
a great doctor who was a perfect hero at diagnosis. 
He could trace out the most difficult and obscure 
diseases. ‘There were no pains that he would not 
take in order to arrive at the correct diagnosis of a 
case. But the diagnosis being accomplished, any 
body might try any curative process. The case 
ceased to retain its interest. The greatest powers 
of doctors are, after all, extremely limited, and the 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet FounDATION FOR PURSE, 


medical man who is extremely able in one department may be 
extremely. weak in another, and though he may know your ill- 
ness, he may not know how to treat it. 

‘*T have worked hard a great many years,” said William Hun- 
ter once, ‘‘and yet I don’t know the principles of the art.” I am 
afraid that Hunter killed himself by getting into a violent passion. 
A great physician was once dining at the Kit-Cat Club. One of 
his friends ventured to remind him that it was time he should go 
and visit his patients. 
fifteen names. ‘‘ It is no great matter whether I see them to-night 


The doctor picked out a list that contained 
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O.ive GREEN VicoGne House Dress. 
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or not,” said he. ‘‘ Nine of them have such bad 
constitutions that all the physicians in the world 
can’t save them; and the other six have such 
good constitutions that all the physicians in the 
world can’t kill them.” The doctor might have 
added that though he could neither kill or cure, 
yet still his visits might have been of the great- 
est use. There is an acute remark of Coleridge's 
somewhere, to the effect that a man who is vague- 
ly ill is wonderfully toned down, and indeed con- 
soled, when he is made to understand clearly the 
nature of his ailment. ‘This kind of comfort, al- 
beit somewhat dreary, the physician is certainly 
enabled to give; and no man does more good by 
his talk than the physician. It is frequently the 
one comfort of the day to which the desponding 
patient looks forward, and often finds it an elix- 
ir of comfort. Sometimes, also, when he knows 
that useless calls are daily registered against him, 
it is very much the reverse. I have known of fam- 
ilies who have been almost broken in purse and 
spirits, and compelled to leave a neighborhood, 
on account of this too great intimacy with an ex- 
pensive doctor. I have known doctors, on the 
other hand, who will attend one most carefully, 
and the only fee they will take is that one should 
accept their invitations to dinner. ‘The general 
moral for us all is to take the best care to keep 
ourselves well ; and if we should have the misfor- 
tune to fall into the doctor's hands, to take all 
he gives us that we may keep out of his hands 
still. But yet I must gratefully record that I 
have had illnesses in which it has been almost a 
compensation that I should be able to see some- 
thing of the kind and skillful friend who was my 
doctor. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. M‘R.—We have already given full directions for 
the care of the complexion, and have not space to re- 
peat them for individual cases. 

Srane Sprnstee.—Read the “ Ugly Girl” 
the information you want. 

B. 8. C.—Read the articles for the “Ugly Girls,” 
which will soon be published in a volume by Harper 
& Brothers under the title, The Bazar Book of the 
Toilette, 

Hennutetta.—We can give you no further informa- 
tion on the subject. You can procure the preparation 
you desire at a druggist’s. 

Mas. R.—The cuff of the redingote is intended to be 
much larger than the sleeve. 

R. 8. V. P.—Get gray or brown undressed linen, and 
make by the pattern you have. Trim with white piqué 
braid and pearl buttons. 

) Evra H.—Turquoise, velours, and gros d’Orient will 
remain fashionable for trimming, but they do not 
wear a8 well as good repped silk. 

Many E. G.—Beaver sacques are made by the En- 
giish walking jacket pattern. A bias piping fold of 
black velvet Or of thick repped gros grain, revers, cuffs, 
and pocketsof the trimming material, with large wood- 
en button-moulds covered with the velvet or gros grain, 
are what youd need for ornament. 

Netu.—A late number of the “‘ Ugly Girl” articles 
will tell you about oily skins. 

Curoaco,—Make your Irish poplin with a dem{-polo- 
naise by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VI. 
It is said that the princesse dresses with Gabrielle 
fronts and full back breadths will be generally worn 
again. 

Lover.—The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. VIL, will tell you about coiffures, and also about 
turning down the corners of cards. 

M. A. R.—Make your white piqué all white, using 
only black jewelry and black sash for giving it the ap- 
pearance of mourning. Bishop's lawn and Victoria 
lawn wrappers, trimmed with small side pleatings and 
fastened by jet buttons, are very handsome. Black 
grenadine over black silk is worn in mourning. Hints 
about mourning are given in a late number of the New 
York Fashions, Heavy repped silk hands, pipings, 
and the crimped-tape fringes are suitable for trimming 
out-loor garments for mourning. 

A Sunsortses.—It is in good taste to put Mr. on 
your visiting-cards, It is the same thing as if you gave 
your name verbally to the servant at the door, when 
you certainly would not announce yourself as John 
Jonea, but as Mr. Jones. 

An Uery Grev.—High plain waists fastened behind, 
pointed or reund, and with short sleeves, are most 
worn by young ladies this winter. Put the tulle in 
loose diagonal folds across the front, and have one 
or two diagonal garlands of pink roses also in these 
folde. Have the back in puffs at the top, with several 
side-pleated flounces below. If you have very long 
hair, let it fall in one long Marguerite braid, with a rose- 
bud vine ite whole length. Have a pink or Roman 
gash tied low in Oriental style. 

L. H. H.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 
6 and 7, Vol. VII., for hints about evening dresses. 

Mas. A. M. B.—The wrinkles in front of your over- 
ekirt are not objectionable; but as your waist is ex- 
ceptionally small, you wouid do well to slope the upper 
part of the front breadths to make it fit more smooth- 
ly. Fine Spanish net with large sprigs in it makes 
pretty black over dressea, Another pretty fashion is a 
polonaise of alternate strips or puffs of black guipure 
lace and wide velvet ribbon; white daisies set in rows 
on the velvet stripes furbish up the garment tastefully 
for an evening party. A white striped Chambéry gauze 
polonaise and pleated flounces would also freshen your 
light silk. Velvet and cashmere are incongruous fab- 
rics, not matching in shade or material. Use silk in- 
stead.—Thanks for your words of appreciation. 

L. A. S.—Large sheets of thin paper can be obtained 
of any paper manufacturer. Put both ruffles on the 
dress skirt. We have not published a cut paper pat- 
tern of a Gabrielle dress. 

Neture U. asp Orners.—We are fully supplied with 
fancy-work designs. 

Mas. D, E. C. P.—We give no premiums with the 
Bazar, 

Quret.—Read and think, and you will have less 
difficulty in knowing what to say. 

Pavpenos anp Fo.tiy.—The word “ kettle~iram” is 
derived from the French word timbale, a drinking- 
cup used by the ancients, and which also means a 
kettledrom. These cups, as used of old, were often- 
times made of silver or other precious metals. The 
Russians are accustomed to put a bit of lemon in their 
tea. 

Country Gret.—Of course you should send a regret 
to the lady who has paid you the compliment to invite 
you to her wedding. The fact that she is but a slight 
acquaintance does not excuse you from the observance 
of ordinary courtesy. 
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Corvine Wurrt. —7 the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the = nlement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equate useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
oR PIMPLES « ON THE FACE oy 


Improved 
the GREAT. SKIN MEDICINE. pa y 
Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


Tha Patent Buckskin Suporte 











Wickes! Eclectic OIL 


RRORIVED THE 
—_ OF SPECIAL AWARD, 
American Institute Fair, 1872, 


As the “‘ Best and Safest ee 
ing of the Hi os Enco 
at the HUDSON R 

OFFICE, 120 MAIDEN LANE. 


GASOLIN E. 
FOR GAS MACHINES. 


Gravity, 85 to 90. Prepared with care at Hudson 
River Oil Works. 
120 MAIDEN LANE. 


DEVOE’S | 


Oil, and deserv- 












IL. 
THE FINEST ILLUMINATOR IN THE WORLD! 
IN BARRELS AND CASBS. 
The Devoe Wife. Co., New York, 


7" THE SKIN 


Y USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


* This harmless & delightful toilet 
» preparation will removealldiscol- 
orations and blemishes ee - 
| skin, TH : Boattes 
SMC BAUTIFUL. ” 
ny ap me canes 


SHEETS OF 
34 
“4 
CHOICH 
oe 1 
MUSIC, 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or es of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies tl yes b 

Mrs. C. “PARKER, 151 East 44th 5! NY, City. 

for circular containing reference “3 particulars free). 
Dress-goods samj samples sent for 25 ES 


THREE PATR 


TWO-BUTTON . * 15 
SINGLE PAIR SENT’ POSTPAID 1 00 
Mtininery™ and sizes. ae. a o welbesies — 
7 Gams, Dress ‘anc 001 
c. Send for Price List to . : 


eal Laces, & 
“l TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 358 8th root ’ N.! Y. ol 

































[== Accompaniat’s Self- Instructor. 


A New Method y | which any person (with or 
without a Teacher es cae Pe of Music), CAN 
BECOME AN Piano Accompanist 
to any song. 


By Px F. A. Nronoxs, 687 ry 
New y of this work will be sent, prepai: 
on receipt of 75c. As it now costs but 8 cents to re- 
mane a letter, it would be advisable to send that way. 
Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


onthe us 50c. will receive, postpaid, 





100 Decalcomania, or Transfer Pic- 
A N ry. tures, Heads, Fuad Flowers, 
& N = Animals, Comic, &c. Any child can 


transfer them. Samples and cata- 
aoe sent for 10c. wo 5 choice oil chromos sent 


J.L. TL PATTEN & C0.,' & oO, 71 Pine Street, New York. 





TA DIES! CONS! CONSTITUTI ON WATER 
R ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives per ee Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, os 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 


tL RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pouggav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 





FOU GRAND GIFT Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LuBRARY OF EK ENTUCKY. 


Over a Million in Bank! 


AND A FULL DRAWING ASSURED 
On Tuesday, 31st March next. 


Only 60,000 tickets have been issued, and 


SB1,.500,00 O! 


Divided into 12,000 cash gifts, Swill be distributed by 
lot among the ticket-holders. 
LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 











ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND C. GIFT 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each 
30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each. 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each. 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each. 
200 each 











250 CA IFTS, 
825 CASH GIFTS, 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 
Total, nae Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
$1,500,000 
we te concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
pated and unequivocally take place on the day now 
a all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12, 000 gi fts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tenets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tieate Halves, $25; Tenths, or a 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2244 Tick- 
ets for $1000; 118 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets. 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Lib: Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public | ui ding, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, - Eastern Agents, 

609 Buosvwary N New Yous. 











BC ie leas 
That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at et Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will Tteontt ont this SPRING, 
in sets, of seven different styles, at following prices: 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. is this 
beautiful game can not escribed in a brief space, 
we will send an Ilustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Caution to Purchasers 
of Sewing-Machines. 


Parties in Montreal, having advertised to supply 
imitations of the “ Singer Family Sewing-Machine, 
uced prices, notice is hereby given, that said Bow 
chines are an infringement of Letters Patent owned by 
us, and aye selling, ng, purchasing, or using said ma- 
chines will be prosecuted y us for their infringement, 
“Whueeterr & Witson Manvraocrvgine Co,” 
“Grover & Baker Sewine-Maonine Co.” 
“Tun Sincer Manvuraocturine Co,” 
“Joun BaTourLper.” 
By their attorney in fact. 
8. J. GORDON, 


















84 Beach St., New York. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma A ward- 
a’ the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, paar og and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 








91 White St., N.Y. 


801 Race St., Philadelphia, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arran as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
= n. On receipt of stamp, the above cat- 

e will be sent free of charge. n this catalogue 
wil be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offe: to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of — much to the comfort and economy of 





every household. We are confident that this _— um 
will hailed” with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


543 Broadway, New York. 


N ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and — ink, Boats Forti. 





Lo ad eel 

2 be pee hom 
~Fannie Brown 4°; , od and Dock 
5 heer rhe Sts., Phila., Pa. 





SEEDS! |. tennis Site inet Se 
SEEDS! agro. 7 ew Illustra! 
BEEDS ! | sroowén a ‘Beacon St, Boston. 
RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 

v. srecuens, a Ave., N.Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 


ussea 
on hand, Orders filled with care. 8) 
grams, MACHINES and Perfora' 





PATTERNS, 


icanta upon receipt | 
ted Serd } 





As Fashion demands 
the “Demi-Train,” this 
Skirt Elevator is 
certain'y invaluable. It 
saves the Skirt. Does away 
with the extra expense and 
weight of Skirt-facing *‘Pro- 
tectors,”’ filthy and drabbled 
Skirts, Underclothes, &c., - 
The ** ELEVATOR » 
can be changed from one 
dress to another in less than 
two minutes. 

The EKeonomy of this 
novelinvention must be 
apparent to every one— 
knowing that the late 
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The above shows the Dress 
raised by the “ Elevator.” (It 


can be raised much higher if de- 
sired.) The vend Cel chovetie 


of nearly all their 
H 


( Copyrighted.) 
style of Walking Dress will be ruined at the bottom 
poe | before other parts are even soiled. Besides 
ng the Skirt, and keeping it neat and tidy, it also 

imparts a graceful contour to the wearer. It is ex- 
tremely simple and easily managed. After once wear- 
ing it, we do not believe a lady would part with it for 
twe enty times its cost. Read note below. 

Full instructions with each “ Elevator.” 

Price 75 cents each. Send two stamps for 
postage. For sale every where. 

Lady agents wanted. Send stamp for terms, 


Address A, BURDETTE SMITH, 
NOTE 914 Broadway, 
2 New York City. 


The above INSTANT SKIRT ELEVATOR will be 
GIVEN as PREMIUM to those who send $1 25 as One 
Year's Subscription to SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN BAZAAR, the Best Fashion Magazine in 
the world! And the ‘only authority New York 
City Ladies acknowledge—full of Stories, Criticisms, 
Poetry, Fun, Fact, and Fashions. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH 
New York City. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S 
A Princess of Thule, 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. By 
Wiutuiam Brack, Author of ‘‘ Love or Mar- 
riage,” ‘‘ Kilmeny,” ‘‘The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


P. O. Box 5055, 








We have at least one nearly perfect novel. * * * His 
beautiful, his almost perfect story.* * * There is a 
mingling of humor of the raciest, with pathos most 
true, simple, and dignitied.—Spectator, London. 

It is not of many novels it can be said they are good 
from the title to the end, but this may be fairly re- 
marked of Mr. Black's last work, to which he has 
given so happily descriptive a title. Mr. Black never 
relies for effect upon violent means. He contrives by 
delicate, subtle, but sure touches to win the interest 
of his readers, and to retain it till the last volume is 
laid down with reluctance. The characters of Sheila 
and her father, Mackenzie, ought to have an enduring 
and recognized existence in fiction. * * * The “ Prin- 
cess of Thule" is altogether a remarkable novel; it 
will add to the reputation which Mr. Black has already 
made by his sincere and undeviating loyalty to the 
best principles of the art in which he excels.—Globe, 
London, 

We do not remember to have read any where of a 
more wholly fascinating heroine than Sheila.—Court 
Circular, London. 

It is full of fine character-rendering, with the all- 
brightening thread of humor glimmering out now 
and then. * * * A work of singular power and deli- 
cacy.—British Quarterly Review. 

A novel which is both romantic and natural, which 
has much feeling withont any touch of mawkishness, 
which goes deep into character without any sugges- 
tion of painful analysis—this is a rare gem to find 
among the débris of current literature, and this, or 
nearly this, Mr. Black has given us in the ‘“ Princess 
of Thule.” * * * His success, which is undoubtedly 
great, is due to a careful study aud competent knowl- 
edge of character, to a style which is free from blem- 
ish, and to a power of graphic description which is 
but very seldom met with.—Saturday Review, London. 

It has been many a day since we have read so de- 
lightful a story.—N. ¥. Evening Post, 


Pususuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
ez Harper & Brorners will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos ie OF 


to over kers, Merchants, 
gular, in whieh we Teler to over may poo = using ou our Pianos, 
‘erritories, Please state where you saw 








U.S. Piano Co., 8310 Broadway, N.Y. 

Baer, Despondency, py of 
and B yA For cause and cure 

stamp to Dr. ECK, Box 2747, Cincinnati, ~ 
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TERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 234 St., N. Y., 


Continue to offer unparalelled inducements in 


In addition to our already e assortment, we have 
opened the past few days E EN MORE CASES of 
entirely new and elegant designs, ranging in price 
from 5 cents up to $2 50 yard. 
| F ADIE in ordering samples, will please 
examine e superior quality, 
work, and finish of all our Embroideries. 
Complete Lines of 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
REAL AND IMITATION LACES, 
IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES 
BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS. 
¢#~ Samples and prices freely upon application. 
We beg to call attention to our Celebrated 
(ao Lupnn’s Kip GL , 
Street and Opera Colors. 


2 BUTTONS $1 se TRY { BUTTONS $1 50 
3 BUTTONS $1 30 THEM, (6 BUTTONS $1 75 


The Best and Cheapest Glove in the country, as our 
numerous customers can testify. € guarantee 


every case satisfaction. Stern Brothers, 
__—* Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


: LACES: 
AND | 





EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS LN 


WHICH THEY HAV E: 
RECENTLY 


PURCHASED AT AN IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 
And DACCA SHAWLS at about one-half former prices. 





Embroidered Insertions and Scalloped Trimmings at 
largely reduced prices, 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS. 


A fresh stock just received at special prices. 





Latest Novelties in Ladies’ and Misses’ Fancy Hosiery. 
comprising ex- 


MOURNING GOODS clusive fabrics 


selected for their best retail sales. 


SASH AND TRIMMING RIBBONS 


at about one-third their former value. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LINENS, 
Linen Sheetings, Damasks, Damask Table-C “— and 
Napkins. Heavy Brown Cotton 6%c. per yard. Ex- 
tra fine bleached, yard wide, 123¢c. per vend; recently 
l6c. -_—- 


Offering an opportunity to purchasers to maples ir 
wants at prices which may not occur again this season, 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


SPRING FABRICS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Have now open and are constantly receiving additions 
to their stock of 


SPRING 





Dress Goods, 
PERCALES, 
DRESS & SHIRTING CAMBRIOCS, 


&c., &., &e. 


A LARGE LOT OF 


INDIA SHAWLS, 
From $1 yy 5 Upward. 


Greatly Below their Value. 
re: corner 19th Street, N. Y. 


ortant to Ladies.—Throngh the 
we iberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can anaes themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who get them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on somes ot of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 

543 Broadway, won York. 


Type put up expressly for Ama- 

PE oad Printers by the New England 

@ Type Foundry, 105 Washington 

__ Sty » Boston, Mass. Send stamp ior Specimen boo book. 
MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 





S. M. Srenorr, Boston, Mass. 


Vv ISITING € AR [)S Printed in the best 


style and on the 
finest cards to be had. Send 50c. for a package to 


NATIONAL PRINTING CO.,, Dubuque, Iowa, 


DR.PIERCE'S 


ALT, EXT. y MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


GouveN 


cures all Htumors from the worst Scrofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver om- 

laint. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 

the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the oe required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 


sooty irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
all Druggists. BR. V. PI mom M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


— ae 


* yas nat S ONLINE, 


There is no monthly iss an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best ns ation of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle, 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal, 

—_-- 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPA 1D, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanren'’s Macaziye, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harper's 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazint, WErEx1.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The mig a on the Megeies, — the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Baza cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or nba cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States posta; 

Ip somitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terme ror Apvertistne In Harrer's WEEKLY aNnr 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ccceecees ‘y ANTED.—Agents: *"°"": 
: : are Wanted to can-: : 
eee eeeeetene vass for the SALE of ee oneresens 


: PROCEEDINGS OF THE EVANGELICAL : 
ALLIANCE OF 1873. 


: Agents seldom have the opportunity of offering : 
: to = public a Book of so GREAT VALUE. It: 
: will contain an Historical Sketch, Address of : 
: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented ; 
: and delivered on the occasion of the recent Gen- : 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. 

: Sw For further particulars inquire of or address 


sccetbsgeoeee AVERY BILL, :-°077*7°°""! 
: Care Harper & Brothers, : ° 
seseeeees + Franklin Square, N.Y. + «++++e+- : 





~ $10 to $20 a ‘Day.—Agents wanted for Everybody's 
Monthly. Only 5vc. a year, with elegant chromo. Partic- 
ulars free. Address Everybody’ 8 Monthly, ¢ Cleveland, 0. 


EACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 





$72 EAE Es 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





EMBROIDERIES. 


We are now offering an immense stock of Ham- 
burg Edgings and Insertings, consisting of 
5v,000 yards of the newest and choicest patterns of 
ms we. importation, at prices from 5 cents 


Pel Yak aud Guipure Laces 


at prices that will compare most favorably with those 
of other houses : 
Real Yak Lace,? 
3% * 


in. wide.......21c. yard. 
. . 0c. “ 


OUR CELEBRATE pene axe 


Best in the world at the price, $1 OO pair. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


Sash and Trimming Ribbons in all the newest and 
most desirable shades, at importers’ prices, 


Samples and Price-List sent Freegon application to 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR 
353 EIGHTH AVENUE. 
ta TO AVOID LOSS SEND P. 0. ORDER. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grawep to Fir any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
RN Rr alee 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ae (for girl from 2 — 13 years old)....... wal. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
‘ 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * = 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
EET ciden wesnnseVetssedsteresces * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY B: 








~~ 





ED WE nd kttedes cacdeseercecescs “ 92 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “« $9 
= ag ert Sa" etn SUIT, with 

que Back and Square Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... *@ 


SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short ‘a 


as RC 47 
DOUBLE BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

Teteet We I h.06 cnc ccccdscccesacece *@ 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “« 48 
bar ~~ "pecan CLOAK, with Cape and 

CE st eieaceidebh inne ascineeh anbecass “ 50 
TIGHT. FITTING a a RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. * 50 


BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Puntaioons 
(for youth from 8 te 15 years old)............ =a 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Pacterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please + the Number of paper ¢ m- 
taining Suit, and send t Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


[Valentine's Day 1874 





LOVERS’ 
DICTIONARY: 


A Poetical Treasury 


LOVERS’ THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 


Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand 
References as a Dictionary of Compli- 
ments and Guide to the Study of the 
Tender Science. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee Harrre & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

20" PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
$% free. A. H. BL AIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ per day at home. >». Terms free. Address 
S52 g § 20 Go. Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 

















HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIMT. 


ew Harrer & Baoruxns will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part uf 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ey Harrer’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewrxt, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IL. 

THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Epwanp Buiwer, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Race,” “‘ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” “A Strange Story,” “The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Sypnry Hat. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


III. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By A.serr Barnes, Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. —I. 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS.—HEBREWS 

IV. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Publicans and Sin- 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
Brappon, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“Eleanor’s V ictory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

Vv. 

SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samur.t 
Smires, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “ Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons," &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


VL 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By Wintiam 
Braok, Author of “ Love or Marriage," “‘ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VIL 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anrnony TROLLOP E, Au- 
thor of “The Warden,” ‘“Barchester Towers,” “ Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” “The 
Enstace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Lllustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

VIII. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gait Hamutron, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50, 


p+ 4 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apo_puvs Trottors, Author of “ 4 
i Shase,” ‘‘ A Siren,” “‘Durnton Abbey,” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


x. 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunszxt B. Fiziy. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

xL. 

GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Grass.” 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” 
* Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


XIL. 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

xiii. 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

XIV. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Tazopor 
Curistiies, Ph.D., dD. D., Pr ofessor of Theology and 
University Preac her at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents, 

xv. 


a 8 FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
7. Romwnsun, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
x Cany’ 's Confeasion,” “No Man's ee = " “Poor 
Humanity,” “Little Kate Kirby,” 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 
XVI 


PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wiuisam 8. Piv- 
mez, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XVIL 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
ny Evition.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.—THE MOONSTONE. 
With Dlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
Other volumes will be issued shortly. 

XVIII. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Anniz Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Acconnt,” 
“Played Out,” “‘A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House," “* Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


(Harrer’s Lipea- 


XIX. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Niooras Pixr, U. 8S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Prefusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


LORIDA PALMETTO HATS. —NeatPal- 

metto Braid for a lady’s or gentleman’s Hat, which 
can be sewed at home or taken toa milliner. Sent by mail 
on receipt of T5c. ; with grasses and Palmetto trimming, 
5c. extra. Orders of a dozen or more, ten per cent. dis- 
count. Send money in P. O. Order on Jacksonville. Ad- 
dress Miss H. E. TALLMAN, Mandarin, Duval Co., Fla. 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 

vassers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 

M. Linixeton & Bro., New York and Chicago, 
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FACETLE. 

What would a school-master do if all his pupils left 

him ?—Give it up? So would he. 
enbdmeeszetnenn 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE RUSSIAN WEDDING. 

Yes, every body will be looking at maps and globes 
and atlases to see where Russia is, the geographical 
acquirements of most adults being capable of exten- 
sion and improvement. 

Every body will be reading books and newspaper 
and magazine articles about Russia, in order to increase 
their knowledge of that country, which up to the pres- 
ent time has mainly consisted of confused ideas con- 
cerning Peter the Great and the Empress Catharine, 
severe winters and savage bears, malachite and caviare, 
the knout, serfs, and Siberia. 

Every body will have their books bound in Russia, 
and use Russia leather pocket-books, pouches, and 
purses. 

Every body will be getting up the history of Peter 
the Great. 

Not improbably it will become the fashion fora time 
to learn en 

Every album will be adorned with a photograph of 
the Grand Duchess. 

Every young lady who has been christened ‘‘ Marie’ 
will be grateful to her parents and sponsors for 80 provy- 
ident an arrangement. 

Children will be named after her Royal Highness, so 
will bonnets and cloaks and costumes, scents and per- 
fumes, quadrilles and valses, streets and villas—in fact, 
there will be a general tendency to Marieolatry. 

Every body will have relations or friends or corre- 
spondents in Russia, or will know somebody who has 
connections there, throngh whom they will be able to 
relate little personal anecdotes of the Grand Duchess 
and the imperial family which do not appear in the 


UP TO HIS EYES IN BUSINESS. 


— 
every body who has ever. been to Russia will unex- 
pectedly become a person of some importance. 

Every body will be smitten with a taste for malachite. 

Every body will be reading Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles 
of Siberia. 

Every body will be glad to have something fresh to 
talk about. 

Every body will join us in heartily wishing both 
bride and bridegroom a long and happy life. 


A POSER 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Fresruary 28, 1874 
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| LOVE, THEY SAY, IS GROWING OLD. 
O_p GenTLeman. “Well, here you are again: just the same little Chap I remember Years ago.” 








“I’m so glad there are no Horrid Men on the Pond. They’re forever trying to get up a Flirtation.” 


Fast Frienps.—Moral reflection for the young man What is that which by losing an eye has only a nose 
| of the period: Dissipated acquaintances are not to be | left ?—A noise. 


| confounded with fast friends. 
A Roor wutou Covers A VERY NoIsy TENANT—The 


Gcnidaeidtiibiabieinane 
Stranor Beno.otnes—Three sheets in the wind. roof of the mouth. 





A r\ 


Uj] ADAM ah 


vy, 


The difference between our days and those of Diog- 
enes lies in the fact that whereas the old boy only 
wanted a lantern, now a strong lime-light would be 
necessary. p Nace s e 

Tnuoveutrut.—A girl hearing her mistress tell her 
husband to bring Dombey and Son with him when he 
came home to dinner, set two extra plates for the ex- 
pected guests. 

Census Orricer. “ What age, madam, shall I put 
down ?” 

Mapam (after mature reflection). ‘‘What have you 
put down for the lady overhead 2?” 

quatintilipionguans 

A bookseller was a short time back rather astonished 
at a miner's wife bringing him a Johnson's dictionary 
which she had purchased from him a few days before. 
She said ‘it was a poor book, and of no use to her,” 
She had looked for “ Rhoomatics,” but could not find 
it; she had also searched for “‘ Nat” (gnat), but it was 
absent as well. On the bookseller pointing out the 
words, she still declined to retain the volume, remark- 
ing that ‘‘ she wanted one where they did not spell the 
words in that outlandish manner.” 

eonsnidiiibmmaapes 

The queerest object in nature is a Spanish beggar. 
for these beggars beg on horseback ; and it is an odd 
thing to see a man riding up to a poor foot- nger 
and asking alms. A gentleman in Valparaiso beln 
arrested by one of these mounted beggars, replied: 
* Why, Sir, you come to beg of me, who have to go 
on foot, while you ride on horseback !” 

“Very true, Sir,” said the beggar, “and I have the 
more need to beg, as I have to support my horse as 


well as myself.” 


The hotel-keepers at Niagara are discussing a plan 
to stop tourists five miles from the Falls and stuff 
their ears with cotton, to prevent them hearing the 
roar without first paying a fee of three dollars. 

—_—_——@—_—_ 

Extraorpinary Cuitp.—A very extraordinary child 
died recently in Memphis. She was only two months 
old, and yet we are told by a Western paper that she 
“rose as a star, and beamed lucently with meteoric re- 
eplendency along the horizon of her parents, lighting 
their pathway with the sheen of hope.” 











NINETEENTH CENTURY LUXURIES. 


Minnie (énguisitive child). ‘“‘Mamma, you told me that Ladies should always be first, didn’t you?” 


ves, my darling, certainly. 





MAMMA, 
MINNIE. 


“ Six-buttoned Gloves are such a Comfort! I 


Then, if you please, why wasn’t / born before Willie?” 


can wear Fives ard a Half now with perfect ease.” 











